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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Epping Hunt. By Thomas Hood, Esq. 
auther of “* Whims and Oddities.’’ Tllus- 
trated with six engravings on wood, by 
Branston and Wright, Bonner, Slader, and 
T. Williams; after the designs of George 

' Cruikshank. 12mo. pp. 29. London, 1829. 
C. Tilt. 

Tue epigraph of ‘* Hunts roasted —” on the 

title-page indicates the drollery we are to ex- 

in this amusing account of an Epping 

Hunt, where the whim of Hood and the hu- 

mour of Cruikshank conspire to furnish a 

hearty laugh to the lovers of pun and fun. 

The English language, indeed, seems to have 

no protection against the curious ingenuity of 

Mr. Hood, who twists it into such grotesque 

shapes, and brings ‘such dissimilar ideas into 

close contact by'his odd fancies, that we are apt 
to think the whole of its structure has been 
framed merely to be his sport and plaything. 

The annual exhibition at Epping, too, has 

afforded him’ excellent materials for the exer- 

cise of his very peculiar talent ; and since the 
epoch of the renowned John Gilpin, there has 
been nothing of this kind produced so well cal- 
culated to rival the popularity of that most 
popular of poems. But though we can com- 
pare this new citizen-like excursion to no other 
prototype than its celebrated model describing 
the adventures of the famous Linen-draper, it 
must be understood that no two performances 
can in their execution be more different. In 
Cowper, the public applause is earned by the 
natural simplicity of the narrative, and the 
portraiture of manners’ and feelings where 
every one readily recognises the numerous and 
august family of Cockney: in Hood, on the 
contrary, the effect is produced by the most 
epigrammatic point, and a broader style of 
painting,—for almost every line is a witticism, 
and every verse a jest. The whole is irre- 
sistibly jocular and comic; as the following 
extracts (which we are ashamed to pillage at 
such length from so short a piece) will convince 

Gravity itself. 

“The Easter chase (says the preface) will 
soon be numbered with the pastimes of past 
times : its dogs will have had their day, and 
its deer will be fallow. A few more seasons, 
and this City Common Hunt will become un- 
common. In proof of this melancholy deca- 
dence, the ensuing epistle is inserted. It was 
penned by an underling at the Wells, a person 
more accustomed to riding than writing. 

“‘ ¢ Sir,About the Hunt. In anser to your 
Innqueries, their as been a great falling off late- 
rally, so much so this year, that there was no- 
body allmost. We did a mear nothing provi- 
sionally, hardly a Bottle extra, wich is a proof 
in Pint. In short, our Hunt may be sad to be 
in the last Stag of a Decline. I am, sir, with 
respects from your humble servant, Bartholo- 
mew Rutt.’ ” 

To rescue the ancient and honoured custom 
(more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 





servance) from falling into unsung oblivion, 
the inspired bard commences — 
** John Huggins was as bold a man 
As trade did ever know, 
A warehouse good he had, that stood, 
Hard by the church of Bow. 
There —_ bought Dutch cheeses round, 
And single Glo’ster flat ; 
And English butter in a lump, 
And Irish in a pat. 
Six days a-week beheld him stand, 
His business next his heart, 
At counter with his apron tied 
About his counter-part. 
The seventh, in a sluice-house box, 
He took his pipe and pot, 
On Sundays, for eel-piety, 
A very noted spot. 
Ah, blest if he had never gone 
Beyond its rural shed ! 
One Easter-tide some evil guide 
Put Epping in his head. 
* ~ 
no warning voice 
To whisper in his ear, 
Thou art a fool in leaving Cheap 
To go and hunt the deer / 
No thought he had of twisted spine, 
Or broken arms or legs ; 
Not chicken-hearted he, although 
*T was whisper’d of his eggs / 
Ride out he would, and hunt he would, 
Nor dreamt of ending ill; 
Mayhap with Dr. Ridout’s fee 
And surgeon Hunter’s bill. 
So he drew on his Sunday boots, 
Of lustre superfine; 
The liquid black they wore that day 
Was Warren-ted to shine.” 

Our hero is mounted on a gallant gray, in 
the keep of which he goes halves with a bro- 
ther cit. 

«« A well-bred horse he was, I wis, 

As he began to shew, 

By quickly ‘ rearing up within 
The way he ought to go.’ 

But Huggins, like a wary man, 
Was ne’er from saddle cast ; 

Resolved, by going very slow, 
On sitting very fast.” 

He proceeds to Tottenham Cross, where a 
companion, who was to have joined him, is 
found a defaulter. 

** Whereas the man had changed his mind 
Meanwhile upon the case, 
d meaning not to hunt at all, 
Had gone to Enfield Chase. 
For why? his spouse had made him vow 
To let a game alone, 
Where folks that ride a bit of blood 
May break a bit of bone. 
* Now be his wife a plague for life! 
A coward sure is he :’ 
Then Huggins turned his horse’s head, 
And crossed the bridge of Lea. 
Thence slowly on through Laytonstone, 
Past many a Quaker’s box— 
No friends to hunters after deer, 
Though followers of a For. 
And many a score behind—before— 
The self-same route inclined, 
And minded all to march one way, 
Made one great march of mind.” 

The cortége of the various hunters is next 
amusingly and accurately described, among 
which John— 


“ 


. 
Alas ! there was 


on to Woodford Wells, 
Where many a horseman met; 

And letti: ‘0 the reins, of course, 
Prepared ‘or heavy wet.” 


Old Tom Rounding, the landlord of the Wells, 





is a very clever portrait; though one verse, in 
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page 13, may provoke the charge of bordering 
on the profane. 

** © Now welcome, lads,’ quoth he, ‘ and prads, 

You're all in glorious luck : 

Old Robin has a run to-day, 

A noted forest buck. 


Fair Mead’s the place, where Bob and Tom 
In red already ride ; 

’Tis but a step, and on a horse 
You soon may go a stride,’ 


So off they scamper’d, man and horse, 
As time and temper press’d ; 

But Huggins, hitching on a tree, 
Branch’d off from all the rest. 

Howbeit he tumbled down in time 
To join with Tom and Bob, 

All in Fair Mead, which held that day 
Its own fair meed of mob. 


Idlers, to wit—no Guardians some 
Of Tattlers in a squeeze ; 

Ramblers in heavy carts and vans, 
Spectators up in trees. 


Butchers on backs of butchers’ hacks, 
That shambled to and fro; 

Bakers intent upon a buck, 
Neglectful of the dough! 


Change Alley Bears to speculate, 
As usual, for a fall; 

And green and scarlet runners, such 
As never climb’d a wall! 


’T was strange to think what difference 
A single creature made; 

A single stag had caused a whole 
Stagnation in their trade. 


Now Huggins from his saddle rose, 
And in the stirrups stood, 

And lo! a little cart that came 
Hard by a little wood. 


In shape like half a hearse, though not 
For corpses in the least ; 

For this contained the deer alive, 
And not the dear deceased !” 


The deer alive being let out— 
** Away he went, and many a score 
Of riders did the same, 
On horse and ass—like high and low 
And Jack pursuing game,” 


The hunt is up— 
«* Some lost their stirrups, some their whips, 

Some no caps to shew ; 

But few, like Charles at Charing Cross, 

le on in statue quo. 

* O dear! O dear!’ now might you hear, 
‘ I’ve surely broke a bone ;’ 

* My head is sore,’ with many more 
Such speeches from the thrown.’ 


Howbeit their wailings never moved 
Who grinned eo grinn’d 
Vho gri as once the inn’ 

To see the fall of man. 4 


And hunters good, that understood, 
Their laughter knew no bounds, 

To see the horses ‘ throwing off,’ 
So long before the hounds, 

+ + . 

But now Old Robin’s foes were set, 
That fatal taint to find, 

That always is scent after him, 
Yet always left behind. 


And here observe how dog and man 
A different temper shews— 

What hound resents that he is sent 
To follow his own nose? 


Towler and Jowler—howlers all— 
No single tongue was mute; 

The stag a hart, and lo! 
The whole pack follow'd suit. 


No spur he lack’d—fear stuck a knife 
And fork in either haunch ; 

And every dog he knew had got 
An ey to his paunch ! 
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Away, away! he scudded like 
A ship before the gale; 
Now flew to ‘ hills we know not of,’ 
Now, nun-like, took the vale. 
* a * * 
Some gave a shout, some roll’d about, 
And antick’d as bm | rode, 
And butchers whistled on their curs, 
And milkmen tally-ho’d! 
About two score there were, not more, 
That gallopped in the race ; 
The rest, alas! lay on the grass, 
As once in Chevy Chase. 
But even those that gallopped on 
Were fewer every minute— 
The field kept getting more select, 
Each thicket served to thin it. 


For some pulled up and left the hunt, 
Some fell in miry bogs, 

And vainly rose and ‘ ran a muck,’ 
To overtake the dogs. 


And some, in charging hurdle stakes, 
e left bereft 


Wer of sense; 
What else could be premised of blades 
That never learn’d to fence? 


But Roundings, Tom and Bob, no gate, 
Nor hedge, nor ditch, could stay ; 
O’er all they went, and did the work 
Of leap-years in a day ! 


And by their side see Huggins ride, 
As fast as he could spout $ 
For, like Retr he was quite 
At mercy of his steed. 
No means he had, by timely check, 
The gallop to remit, 
For firm and fast between his teeth 
The biter held the bit. 
Trees raced along, all Essex fled 
Beneath him as he sate— 
He never saw a county go 
At such a county rate! 
* * * ea 
But soon the horse was well avenged 
For cruel smart of spurs, 
For, riding through a moor, he pitched 
His master in a furze! 
Where, sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn ; 
And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn. 
-—~ glad was he, as well as might be, 
Such cushion to resign : 
* Possession is nine points,’ but his 
Seemed more than ninety-nine. 
Yet worse than all the prickly points 
That enter’d in his skin, 
His nag was running off the while 
The thorns were running in !” 

We omit Huggins’s further exploits, and 
return him safely to the Wells, after the hunt 
was over. 

** And many a horse was taken out 

Of saddle and of shaft ; 

And men by dint of drink became 
The only ‘ beasts of draught.’ 

For now begun a harder run 
On wine, and gin, and beer; 

And overtaken men discuss’d 
The overtaken deer. 


How far he ran, and eke how fast, 
And how at bay he stood, 

Deer-like, resolved to seil his life 
As dearly as he could: 


And how the hunters stood aloof, 
Regardful of their lives, 

And shunn’d a beast whose very horns 
They knew could handle knives. 


How Huggins stood when he was rubb’d 
By help and ostler kind, 

And when they cleaned the clay before, 
How ‘ worse remain’d behind’ ” 

And now to conclude with the Moral. 
«« Thus Pleasure oft eludes our grasp, 

Just when we think to grip her; 

And hunting after Happiness, 
We only hunt a slipper.” 

We can assure all readers, however, that 
there is a pleasure to be derived from the 
perusal of Mr. Hood’s very whimsical effusion, 
which we advise them not to suffer to slip. 
In these dull times it is quite a treat to en- 
counter so merry a companion; and we are 
sure his little book'will rapidly spread a broad 
grin all over the island when it is published— 
next week, we believe. — 





The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
Cure of Chronic Diseases, more particularly 
of the Chest and Digestive Organs: com- 
prising an Account of the Principal Places 
resorted to by Invalids in England and the 
South of Europe; a Comparative Estimate 
of their respective Merits in particular Dis- 
eases, &c. &c. By James Clark, M.D. &c. 
&e. 8vo. pp. 328. London, 1829. Under- 
woods. 


THE work whose rather lengthy but charac- 
teristic title we have just transcribed, is on a 
subject of the very first importance to the in- 
habitants of this country ; and it would claim 
the attention of our readers in the strongest 
manner if its whole scope were confined to the 
consideration of only one of the diseases of 
which it treats. This disease is consumption, 
which is estimated to carry off one-sixth part 
of the inhabitants of this country. Dr. Clark 
professes to lay before us the advantages and 
disadvantages to be expected from a visit to 
the milder climates of the South in this dis- 
ease,—the particular cases likely to be benefited 
or injured by such a measure,—the stage of 
the disease at which patients should leave their 
homes,—and the particular places which should 
be sought or avoided by them. If this were 
ali that the work professed to teach, and if it 
taught this accurately, we need add nothing 
more with the view of enhancing its value,— 
as most of our readers must be aware that 
more is at present expected by the faculty 
from change of climate than from any merely 
medicinal treatment in this disease ; and that, 
while agreed as to the superior efficacy of cli- 
mate, they are much disunited as to the par- 
ticular climates that are most beneficial. But 
the author of this volume professes not merely 
to give us this information in respect of con- 
sumption, but relatively to many others of 
our. chronic diseases, particularly all the va- 
rieties of catarrh and cough, asthma, disorders 
of the stomach, hypochondriasis, gout, rheu- 
matism, &c. &c. ;—and to give it as the result 
of his own experience and personal observation 
of the effects of the various climates on these 
various diseases: and we are bound to con- 
fess, after an attentive perusal of the work, 
that its contents justify the promise of its 
title. We look upon it, indeed, as one of the 
most valuable works that has appeared for a 
long time in medicine: it is extremely cre- 
ditable both to the head and heart of the 
author, as almost every page bears witness to 
his zeal, industry, and talents. Dr. Clark, to 
judge by his book, appears to belong to that 
class of good and simple-minded men who con- 
sider it as a matter of course, that they are to 
devote themselves heart and soul to their pro- 
fession, merely because it is their profession, 
and because they find that the study and prac- 
tice of it, in the manner they think it de- 
serves, leaves them no time for other pursuits 
or pleasures. In the first part of his work he 
has occasion to treat of almost every place of 
note in Italy, Switzerland, and the South of 
France, famous in ancient or modern times for 
their natural or artificial beauties, as for the 
great deeds of which they have been the 
theatre ; and it is almost amusing to see with 
what ardour and straightforwardness he pro- 
secutes his researches respecting the tempera- 
ture, winds, rain, diseases, &c. of each place, 
without ever seeming to be aware that out of 
the thousands who annually visit it, he is per- 
haps the only one whose eye and imagination 
are not fixed on other objects of contemplation 





them. No doubt the plan adopted by Dr. C. is 
the very one he ought to have adopted ; and his 
silence respecting the topics that engross the 
attention of the common traveller, is the re. 
sult of a correct and philosophical conception 
of the relation in which he wishes to stand 
with his readers. We are not sure, however, 
if in so acting he has consulted his own popu. 
larity, at least with the general reader. Of 
this, at least, we are assured, that if he had, 
like some recent travellers, made use of the 
Guide-books only, even although he had shut 
his eyes to the scenes before him, the result of 
his ten years’ travel and residence abroad 
would have amounted to something very dif. 
ferent from a modest octavo. We, however, 
of all men, must not quarrel with our author 
on this score; and we shrewdly suspect that 
some of his learned brethren, on the winding 
up of their accounts with their publishers, will 
lament that they have not shewn some of the 
forbearance of Dr. Clark, and “ bridled in 
their struggling muse,” although “ with pain.” 
But, lest we should be accused of lapsing into 
the same faults we are reprehending, we must. 
now proceed, in our usual way, to make our 
readers acquainted with what they have really 
to expect from the perusal of the volume be- 
fore us. 

The first part gives an account of the gene. 
ral physical character of the climate of the 
milder parts of England and of the South of 
Europe,—notices the manner in which this 
general climate is modified, in different places, 
by local circumstances,—and states the actual 
and relative effects of each particular place on 
the various diseases for which change of cli- 
mate ig recommended. In this way we have 
accounts, in England, first, of the south coast 
—including Hastings, Brighton, Isle of Wight, 
Southampton; secondly, of the south-west 
coast—including the various watering-places 
in Devonshire, more particularly Torquay; 
thirdly, of Cornwall, more especially Penzance; 
fourthly, of the west of England, including 
Clifton, Bristol, Bath, &c. &c. In France, 
we have, first, an account of the west and 
south-west coast — including Pau on the 
Pyrenees, respecting which, long details are 
given; secondly, of the south-east of France, 
including Montpelier, Marseilles, Aix, &c. 
&ec. Intermediate between France and Italy, 
are Nice, Villa Franca, &c., of the first of 
which places we have a very full account. In 
Italy, the author particularly dwells on Genoa, 
Florence, Pisa, Rome (where he appears to 
have resided eight or nine winters, practising 
his profession among our British nobility and 
gentry annually crowding to the Eternal City), 
Naples, Ischia, Sienna, Lucca, &c. Under the 
head of “ a summer residence,” an account is 
given of the climate of Switzerland ; and this 
part concludes with a circumstantial om of 
the climate of Madeira. The chief particulars 
of the climate of each place are given in the 
text, and the whole illustrated by a series of 
meteorological tables, which the author (we 
believe justly) characterises as being more com- 
prehensive and perfect than any previously 
published. These tables are, indeed, singularly 
minute and comprehensive, and must prove 
extremely interesting to the meteorologist. 
We surmise, however, that most of Dr. C.’s 
readers will be contented with the general 
results given in the body of the work, and will 
leave the Appendix for the perusal of the pro- 
fessed meteorologist or natural philosopher. 
We ought to have stated, that this account of 
places is preceded by an interesting chapter on 
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of climate on diseases. Our limits 
deny us the privilege of making large extracts 
from any parts of the work; but we shall 
select a few passages which will at once serve 
as specimens of the manner in which the author 
handles his subject, and may be also interesting 
and useful to some of our readers. We com- 
mence with one which, we are sorry to say, 
comes too closely home to our own business 
and bosoms. 

“ On the continent, the beneficial effects of 
change of air are duly estimated; and the in- 
habitants of this country, and more especially 
of this metropolis, are now becoming fully sen- 
sible of its value. The vast increase in the size 
of our watering-places of late years, and the de- 
serted state of London during several months, 
are sufficient proofs, not to mention others, of 
the increasing conviction among the public in 
general, that, for the preservation of health, it 
is necessary, from time to time, to change the 
relaxing, I may say the deteriorating, air of 
London, for the more pure and invigorating 
air of the country. This, indeed, is the best, 
if not the only remedy, for that terrible ma- 
lady which preys upon the vitals, and stamps 
its hues upon the countenance of almost every 
permanent resident in this great city, and 
which may be justly termed the cachexia Lon- 
dinensis. When the extent of benefits which 
may be derived from this remedy, both on the 
physical and moral constitution, is duly esti- 
mated, no person whose circumstances permit 
him to avail himself of it, will fail to do so.” 

It is by no means a matter of indifference, 
it seems, to what place or to what climate the 
invalid, even the sufferer from slight disease, 
turns his steps. 

“In that numerous class of persons, indeed, 
who aremerely suffering from a residence in the 
city, without any decided disease, the simple 
change to the country may be all that is re- 
quisite to restore their health, and it is of less 
consequence to what part of thecountry they go. 
But the case is very different with the real in- 
valid, whose sufferings are chiefly referable to 
some particular disease. To him, the selection 
of his temporary residence is not a matter of in- 
difference. For one individual of this kind, an 
elevated situation, and a dry bracing air, will 
be most proper; a sheltered residence, with a 
milder air, will be suitable to another; while 
the sea-side may be the situation indicated for 
a third. In like manner is it with the more 
important measure of change of climate.” 

t seems that the common opinion, that 
change of climate is especially, if not exclu- 
sively, beneficial in consumption, is a great 
error. 

“ Such an opinion could only have origi- 
nated in a very limited acquaintance with the 
influence of climate on disease; and, indeed, 
it is so far from being a correct view of the 
matter, that, were the character of this re- 
medy to be estimated by its effects on con- 
sumption, when fully formed, it would be 
justly valued at a very low rate. In dyspep- 
sia, and disorders of the digestive organs ge- 
nerally, and in the nervous affections and dis- 
tressing mental feelings which so often accom- 
pany these; in hypochondriasis, in asthma, in 
bronchial diseases, in scrofula, and in rheuma~- 
tism, the beneficial effects of climate are often 
far more strongly evinced than they are in con- 
sumption. Likewise in cases of general deli- 
cacy of constitution and derangement of the 
system, in childhood and in youth, which 
cannot be classed strictly under any of these 


diseases; and in that disordered state of the 


tain period of more advanced life, when the 
powers of the constitution, both mental and 
bodily, are apt to fail, and the system to lapse 
into a state of premature decay, change of cli- 
mate becomes a most powerful remedy.” 
We think our author, in his zeal in behalf 
of the beneficial effects of climate in chronic 
diseases, pays too little attention to the influ- 
ence of the mere act of travelling, independ- 
ently of the climate. He by no means, how- 
ever, overlooks this agent, as the following 
paragraph from the same chapter will shew: 
“ The mere act of travelling over a consider- 
able extent of country is itself a remedy of 
great value, and, when judiciously conducted, 
will materially assist the beneficial effects of 
climate. A journey may indeed be regarded 
as a continuous and rapid change of climate, 
as well as of scene; and constitutes a remedy 
of unequalled power in some of those morbid 
states of the system in which the mind suffers 
as well as the body. The continued change of 
air seems to do that for the corporeal part, 
which the constant succession of new scenes 
and objects does for the mind. In chronic irri- 
tation of the mucous surfaces of the pulmonary 
and digestive organs, especially when compli- 
cated with a morbidly sensitive state of the 
nervous system, in hypochondriasis, &c., tra- 
velling will often effect more than any other 
remedy with which I am acquainted.” 
The second part of Dr. C.’s work is devoted 
to an account of the diseases benefited by a re- 
sidence in a mild climate, and to the determi- 
nation of the place or places best suited to each 
particular case. We have already enumerated 
the chief diseases noticed in this treatise; but 
there are two of these which have justly ob- 
tained a much greater share of the author’s 
attention. These are, diseases of the digestive 
organs and consumption ; his account of which 
must be considered as truly excellent in every 
way. In his extended chapter on dyspepsia, 
under which term he comprehends all the varie- 
ties of bilious or stomach complaints, he has, 
in our opinion, given a more admirable and 
instructive monograph of this most important 
class of diseases than any preceding writer. 
In the discrimination of the various forms of 
this proteiform affection, and in the application 
of the remedial means best adapted to each, he 
has evinced great power of accurate observa- 
tion, and proved himself to be long disciplined 
in the philosophic practice of medicine. Like 
the most illustrious among his predecessors, 
Dr. Clark appears to depend more upon the 
use of the simplest means, properly applied, 
than upon the array of a bold, novel, or com- 
plex medication. His motto resembles that of 
the great Boerhaave—Nullum ego cognosco re- 
medium, nisi quod tempestivo usu fiat tale. He 
evidently trusts as much to the sage avoidance 
of the exciting causes of disease—in other 
words, to regimen, in the full sense of that term 
—as to medicines properly so called. It will 
not be matter of surprise, therefore, that 
change of air, change of climate, change of 
diet, mineral waters, &c. &c., figure more in 
his pages than the barbarous names of chemi- 
cals or Galenicals; and least of all will it sur- 
prise those best acquainted with the nature of 
stomach disorders, that these means constitute 
a large proportion of those recommended in the 
cure of that prolific source of disease and 
misery, in all times,—whence 
Macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors. 

The only thing we have to regret in this 

part of the work is the want of details on 





general health which so often occurs at a cers 


the restrictions laid upon the author by the 
plan of his treatise. We believe that if Dr. C. 
were to enlarge the articles on dyspepsia and 
consumption, and publish them separately, he 
would confer a great benefit on his professional 
brethren ; as we think we see in his views of 
these diseases, things by no means generally 
known by the profession, and the general 
knowledge of which could not fail to be most 
useful. We cannot make any extracts from 
the essay on disorders of the stomach; but we 
strongly recommend its perusal to our readers, 
medical and non-medical, as containing much 
that it is for their interest to know. 

The article on consumption is also highly 
interesting. Assuming the fact, now univer- 
sally admitted by the profession, that this dis- 
ease, when fully formed, is, in the vast majo- 
rity of cases, incurable, the author puts forth 
his strength in delineating the embryo features 
of the malady, and in rousing the attention of 
parents and practitioners to a state even ante- 
cedent to any formal symptom of pulmonary 
disease. Of this masterly sketch we cannot 
here give even an outline; but we strongly 
recommend it to the attention of the profes- 
sion, as well as to those intrusted with the 
supervision of youth, whether parents or teach- 
ers. 

It is only in the very earliest stages of con- 
sumption, or rather in the stage of disordered 
function antecedent to this, that a change of 
climate is advised by Dr. Clark. Differ- 
ent places are recommended for such cases as 
can with any prospect of benefit be sent abroad, 
according to the nature and stage of the affec- 
tion, the constitution of the patient, or the 
disorders with which the chief disease is com- 
plicated. Ina few, Nice is most proper; in a 
much greater number, Rome and Pisa are pre- 
ferable; but the place which above all others 
Dr. C. considers as best suited to consumptive 
invalids, is the island of Madeira. The climate 
of this island is described as most delightful, 
being equably temperate both in its summer 
and winter, to a degree almost unknown in 
any other place of which we have accounts. 
Unfortunately, it lies too remote from our 
shores ; and it possesses few other attractions 
besides those afforded by its climate. 

We cannot conclude this account of Dr. 
Clark’s work without once more recommend. 
ing it, in the strongest terms, to all those who 
are interested in the important subjects of 
which it treats. To that numerous class of 
our countrymen: who travel for health, and 
who now, almost as periodically as the swal« 
lows, forsake our shores for the south, on the 
approach of winter, we would more particu. 
larly recommend it. We are well assured that 
all who peruse it will be ready to admit that 
the author has succeeded very completely in 
the object he had in view in composing his 
work. .“ It has been my wish,” he says in the 
preface, ‘* to lay before the public such a work 
as might serve at once as a manual to the phy- 
sician in selecting a proper climate for his 
patient, and a guide to the latter while no 
longer under the direction of his medical ad- 
viser.”” 








Family Library. No. VI. History of the 
Jews, Vol. II. Murray. 
WE last week briefly mentioned the appear- 
ance of this interesting volume, and that it 
brought the current of Jewish history down to 
the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem. 
As in the former volume, the author has 
evinced singular judgment and discretion in 
the selection of the incidents on which he has 





some important points, owing, obviously, to 
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thought proper to dwell, and equal skill in 
placing in the most prominent light both the 
events and the characters with which he has 
to deal. The account which he gives of the 
rise, prosperity, and fall of the Herodian fa- 
mily, is remarkable for its clearness and force : 
he does full justice to the general ability of 
Herod the Great, and paints in vivid and ap- 
palling language the domestic feuds and dis- 
sentions which embittered the latter days of 
that celebrated and powerful monarch, and 
entirely ruined his family. The entire story 
is admirably told, and will be perused with 
deep attention; for although the principal 
facts must be familiar to all our readers, yet 
the tragica) scenes which took place in the 
family of Herod are so clearly and powerfully 
described, that the narrative excites intense 
emotion. It is, indeed, a dreadful tale, cal- 
culated to fill the mind with affright and hor- 
ror. We would gladly make some extracts 
from this domestic tragedy ; but the whole is 
too long for our pages,—and mere fragments 
would mar its beauty. To prove to our readers, 
however, that we have not spoken of the con- 
tents of this volume in language either of un- 
deserved or overstrained commendation, we 
select for their perusal the following beautiful 
account which the author has given of the 
sect called the Essenes. 

** At a considerable distance from the metro- 
polis, in some highly cultivated oases, amid the 
wilderness on the shores of the Dead Sea, were 
situated the chief of the large agricultural vil- 
lages of the Essenes. According to Philo, 
their number was about 4000. Almost in 
every respect, both in their rules and in the 
patient industry with which they introduced 
the richest cultivation into the barren waste, 
the Essenes were the monastic orders of the 
Jews. Among groves of palm-trees, of which, 
according to the picturesque expression of 
ao they were the companions, and amid 
fertile fields won from the barren wilderness, 
they passed their rigid and ascetic lives. They 
avoided populous cities, not from hatred of 
mankind, but from dread of their vices. In 
general, no woman was admitted within their 
domains. Some of the inferior communities 
allowed marriage, but only associated with 
their wives for the procreation of children; the 
higher and more esteemed societies practised 
the most rigid celibacy, and entirely forswore 
all communication with the other sex. Won- 
derful nation, says the Roman naturalist, 
which endures for centuries, but in which no 
child is ever born. They were recruited by 
voluntary proselytes, or by children whom 
they adopted when very young, and educated 
in their discipline. Among the Essenes all 
pleasure was forbidden as sin; the entire ex- 
tinction of the passions of the body was the 
only real virtue. An absolute community of 
goods was established in their settlements: 
even a man’s house was not his own; another 
person might enter and remain in it as long 
as he pleased. The desire of riches was pro- 
scribed; every lucrative employment, com- 
merce, traffic, and navigation, were forbidden. 
They neither bought nor sold ; all they had 
was thrown into a common fund, from which 
each received the necessaries of life; but for 
charity, or for the assistance of the poor or the 
stranger, they might draw as largely as the 
would on this general revenue. They were all 


clothed alike in white garments, which they 
did not change till they were worn out: they 
abhorred the use of oil; if any one were 
anointed against his will, he scrupulously 

himself. Their lives were regulated 





by the strictest forms; they rose before the 
sun, but were forbidden to speak of any 
worldly business, and devoted all the time till 
break of day to offering up certain ancient 
prayers, that the sun might shine upon them. 
After this they received their orders from the 
superior, and went to work, according to his 
commands, at the labour or craft in which they 
were skilled; but their artisans might only 
work on articles used in peace, by no means on 
swords, arrows, or military weapons,—though 
they carried arms when they travelled, to de- 
fend themselves against robbers. Having worked 
till the fifth hour, eleven o’clock, they assem- 
bled for refreshment. First, however, they 
washed, and put on a linen garment; they 
then went into a room which no one might 
enter who was not of their sect. After that, 
they entered the common refectory as if it 
were a sacred place; there in silence waited 
till grace was said; then each received his 
portion, from the baker and the cook, of bread, 
salt, and hyssop; another grace closed the 
meal: then, putting off their sacred garment, 
they returned to their toil till evening, when 
they again assembled to supper. No noise or 
tumult was heard; they spoke only by per- 
mission and in turn: on other occasions, if ten 
were met, one could not speak without the 
consent of the nine. In company they were to 
avoid spitting either before them or to the 
right hand. They observed the sabbath with 
the strictest precision, not even lighting a fire 
or performing the necessities of nature. At all 
other times they concealed their excrements 
with scrupulous care, digging a pit afoot deep, 
lest the holy light should be defiled. They 
then washed themselves with great care. On 
the sabbath they all met in their synagogues, 
where the elders interpreted the sacred writ- 
ings, explaining them chiefly by parables. 
In their religious opinions they differed from 
their countrymen; though they sent their 
gifts to the Temple, they offered no sacrifices 
there. They were strict predestinarians. They 
believed that the body was mortal, the soul 
immortal: that the soul, emanating out of the 
noblest and purest air, is imprisoned in the 
body, where it is subjected to severe trials: 
when released from its corporeal bonds, it 
escapes as it were a long servitude, and soars 
back rejoicing to its native element. They 
believed, with the Greeks, in a delightful re- 
gion beyond the ocean, in which the souls of 
the good dwelt for ever. There rain, and 
snow, and parching heat, were unknown, but 
the air was continually refreshed with balmy 
and gentle breezes from the sea. The souls of 
the wicked were doomed toa cold and gloomy 
place of everlasting punishment. They were 
great students of their sacred books, and espe- 
cially of the prophetic writings. Many were 
endowed, according to Josephus, with that gift. 
They studied likewise the nature and cure of 
diseases, and the medicinal properties of herbs 
and minerals. Their morals were rigid in every 
respect. They were bound, by solemn vows, 
to worship God, and to be just to men; to keep 
inviolable faith; if intrusted with authority, 
to abstain from all wrong, and from splendid 
apparel ; to love truth, and hate liars; to com- 
municate only to the members of the society 
the tenets of the sect; to preserve their sacred 
doctrinal books, and the names of the angels. 
They paid the highest veneration to age : many 
of them, from their temperate habits, lived to 
more than one hundred years. They abstained 
from all oaths, considering an oath as bad as 
perjury. They abhorred slavery, as an in- 





fringement of the natural liberty of men. In 





their civil constitution, they were all equal as 
regards their rights, but divided into four 
classes; of which the superior class looked 
down so much on those beneath them, that if 
touched by one of a lower order, they were 
defiled, and washed themselves. There were 
stewards who managed the common stock, and 
officers who took care of all strangers who 
might enter their towns. No one was ad. 
mitted into the society without the strictest 
probation ; the proselyte received a small pick. 
axe, linen garments, and a white dress, and so 
commenced his year of novitiate. After hay. 
ing given satisfactory proof of continence and 
temperance for that period, he was admitted to 
closer intimacy, and to wash in the holy water: 
yet for two years longer he remained on trial, 
and only at the end of that time was admitted 
to the common refectory. Whoever was guilty 
of any great crime was expelled from the soci. 
ety—a fearful doom! for having sworn that he 
would receive no food but from his own sect, 
the outcast fed, like a beast, on the grass of the 
field, till at length he perished with hunger, 
Sometimes, if at the last extremity the crimi. 
nal shewed sincere repentance, he was re. 
admitted, from compassion, within the society, 
But this awful fate was inflicted with great 
reluctance; for justice was administered with 
the utmost care; and no verdict could be given 
unless a hundred were present; it was then 
irrevocable. The Essenes were cruelly perse- 
cuted by the Romans, who probably entered 
their country after the capture of Jericho, 
They were tortured, racked, had their bones 
broken on the wheel, in order to compel them 
to blaspheme their lawgiver, or eat forbidden 
meats. They did not attempt to appease their 
tormentors ; they uttered no cry, they shed no 
tear; and even smiled in the worst agony of 
torment; and in steadfast reliance on the im. 
mortality of their souls, departed, rejoicing, 
from life.” 

The cruelties and extortions of the various 
governors who were sent to plunder Judea, 
and whose atrocities at last drove the people to 
revolt, are well calculated to rouse our bitterest 
indignation against these infamous delegates of 
oppressive power. We are told that one of 
these worthies, “‘ Felix, administered the pro- 
vince with the authority of a king, and the 
disposition of a slave. Supported by the in- 
terest of Pallas, says Tacitus, he thought he 
might commit all crimes with impunity. The 
land was full of armed robbers, who wasted the 
country. Felix at first proceeded with vigour 
and severity against them; but afterwards, for 
his private ends, entered into a confederacy 
with some of the most daring. The high- 
priest, Jonathan, assuming the privilege of a 
friend, like the Christian apostle, would reason 
with him on temperance and righteousness. 
His remonstrances, if at the time they pro- 
duced the same effect, and made Felix tremble, 
were fatal to himself. Felix, weary with his 
importunity, entered into a secret conspiracy 
with some of the Sicarii, or assassins, the most 
extravagant of the school of Judas the Galilean. 
These were men, some fanatics, some un- 
principled desperadoes, who abused the precepts 
of the Mosaic law, as authorising the murder 
of all on whom they might affix the brand 
of hostility to their country and their God. 
Having bribed Doras, the intimate friend of 
Jonathan, through his means Felix sent a 
party of these wretches into the Temple. 
With their daggers under their cloaks, they 
mingled with the attendants of the high-priest. 
They pretended to join in the public worship, 





and suddenly struck dead the unsuspecting 
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pontiff, who lay bleeding on the sacred pave- 
ment. From this period, says the indignant 
Josephus, God hated his guilty city, and dis- 
daining any longer to dwell in his contami- 
nated Temple, brought the Romans to purify 
with fire the sins of the nation. The crime 
remained unrevenged and unnoticed. The 
assassins, emboldened by their impunity, car- 
ried on their dreadful work. No man was 
secure. Some from private enmity, others on 
account of their onl, as they pursued their 
peaceful occupations, were struck dead by men 
who passed by, apparently unarmed, and as 
peacefully disposed as themselves. Even the 
Temple was not a place of safety; the wor- 
shipper did not know but that the man who 
knelt by his side was preparing to plunge his 
dagger to his heart. Such was the state of the 
city; the country was not much more secure. 
The robbers multiplied, and grew more bold. 
Nor were these the worst; in every quarter 
arose impostors, and pretenders to magic, who, 
asserting their miraculous powers, led the 
people into desert places, and harangued them 
on the impiety of obedience to the Roman 
government. Felix in vain scoured the country 
with his horse: as fast as some were seized 
and crucified, others arose; and the fanatical 
spirit of the people constantly received new 
excitement. The most formidable of these 
men was a Jew of Egyptian birth. He as- 
sembled in the desert, probably that of Qua- 
rantania, between Jerusalem and Jericho, as 
many as 30,000 followers. He led them to the 
Mount of Olives, and pointing to the city 
below, assured them that its walls would fall 
down, and admit his triumphal entrance. Felix 
marched out to attack him: the Egyptian 
escaped ; but many of his followers were killed, 
— taken, the rest dispersed.” 

The dreadful details of the ferocious contest 
which at length took place between the Jews 
and their relentless and insulting masters, are 
prefaced by the following judicious remarks 
and reflections :— 

“ Judea was now in open rebellion against 
Rome. It was a mad and desperate revolt, for 
to declare war against Rome was to defy the 
whole force of the civilised world. The insur- 
gents neither had, nor could hope for allies; 
the rest of the Roman provinces were in pro- 
found peace, and little likely to answer the call 
or foliow the example of a people they despised, 
in assertion of their independence. In Europe 
the only unsubdued enemies of the Romans 
were the wild tribes in the north of Britain, or 
in the marshes of Germany. In Asia, the only 
independent kingdom, the Parthian, was not 
in a state'to make a war of aggression. Philo, 
in his oratorical invective against Caligula, 
threw out hints of the formidable numbers of 
his countrymen in Babylonia, and of the mul- 
titudes who were scattered throughout almost 
all the cities in the eastern dominions of Rome. 
But the foreign Jews, though, as Josephus 
hints in one place, solicited by ambassadors, 
either took no interest in the fate of their 
countrymen, or were too sadly occupied in 
averting the storm of public detestation from 
their own heads, or in bewailing its conse- 
quences, in the unprovoked carnage of their 
own friends and families. They were trem- 
bling in the agony of personal apprehension, or 
gathering up for burial the bodies of their mur- 
dered countrymen. The state of the country 
offered scarcely better grounds for any reason- 
able hope of permanent resistance. The forti- 
fied places were not all in the power of the in- 
surgents; they had no organised or disciplined 
force; no warlike engines, except those cap- 








tured from the enemy; no provisions of any 
kind for a long war. Worse than all, they 
were divided among themselves. In every city 
there was an interested, or a timid, or a pru- 
dent party, anxious to purchase peace at any 
cost. They had no acknowledged leader. The 
representative of the Herodian house, Agrippa, 
openly espoused the Roman party. The rest 
were either undistinguished as soldiers, or 
strangers and robber chieftains. Their only 
trust was in their own stubborn patience and 
daring valour, in the stern fanaticism with 
which they looked upon themselves as the sol- 
diers of their God, and in the wild hope that 
Heaven would work some miraculous revolution 
in their favour. Yet, however frantic and des- 
perate the insurrection, why should the Jews 
alone be excluded from that generous sympa- 
thy, which is always awakened by the history 
of a people, throwing off the galling yoke of 
oppression, and manfully resisting to the ut- 
most in assertion of their freedom? Surely if 
ever people were justified in risking the peace 
of their country for liberty, the grinding ty- 
ranny of the successive Roman procurators, 
and the deliberate and systematic cruelties of 
Florus, were enough to have maddened a less 
high-spirited and intractable race into revolt. 
It is true that the war was carried on with 
unexampled atrocity; but on the other hand, 
insurrectionary warfare is not the best school 
for the humaner virtues; and horrible oppres- 
sion is apt to awaken the fiercer and more 
savage, not the loftier and nobler passions of 
our nature. And it must be borne in mind, 
that we have the history of the war, only on 
the authority of some brief passages in the 
Roman authors, and the narrative of one to 
whom, notwithstanding our respect for his 
abilities and virtues, it is impossible not to 
assign the appellation of renegade. Josephus, 
writing to conciliate the Romans both to his 
own person and to the miserable remnant of 
his people, must be received with some mis- 
trust. He uniformly calls the more obstinate 
insurgents, who continued desperately faithful 
to that cause which he deserted, by the odious 
name of robbers; but it may be remembered 
that the Spanish guerillas, who were called 
patriots in London, were brigands in Paris.” 
The siege of Jotapata called forth the most 
extraordinary acts of valour on the part of the 
combatants; but notwithstanding the prodigies 
of valour which were performed by the Jews 
during its investment, “the end of Jota- 
pata drew near. For forty-seven days its gal- 
lant inhabitants had resisted all the discipline 
and courage of the whole Roman army, under 
their most skilful general; they had con- 
fronted bravery with bravery, and stratagem 
with stratagem. They were now worn out 
with watching, and fatigue, and wounds, and 
thirst. Their ranks were dreadfully thinned ; 
and the over-wearied survivors had to fight all 
day, and watch all night. A deserter found 
his way to the camp of Vespasian, and gave 
intelligence of the enfeebled state of the gar- 
rison, urging him to make an assault at the 
early dawn of morning, when the sentinels 
were apt to be found sleeping on their posts. 
Vespasian suspected the traitor, for nothing 
had been more striking during the siege than 
the fidelity of the Jews to their cause. One 
man who had been taken had endured the most 
horrible torments, and, though burnt in many 
parts of his body, steadily refused to betray the 
state of the town, till at length he was cru- 
cified. Still the story bore marks of pro- 
bability; and Vespasian, thinking that no 
stratagem could inflict great injury on his 
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powerful army, prepared for the assault. A 
thick morning mist enveloped the whole city, 
as at the appointed hour the Romans, with 
silent step, approached the walls. Titus was 
the first to mount, with Domitius Sabinus, a 
tribune, and a few soldiers of the fifteenth 
legion. They killed the sentinels, and stole 
quietly down into the city. Sextus Cerealis 
and Placidus followed with their troops. The 
citadel was surprised: it was broad day, yet 
the besieged, in the heavy sleep of fatigue, had 
not discovered that the enemy were within the 
walls; and even now, those who awoke saw 
nothing through the dim and blinding mist. 
But by this time the whole army was within 
the gates, and they were awakened to a horrible 
sense of their situation, by the commencement 
of the slaughter. The Romans remembered 
what they had suffered during the siege, and it 
was not a time when mercy and compassion, 
foreign to their usual character, could arrest 
the arm of vengeance. They charged furiously 
down from the citadel, hewing their way 
through the multitude, who, unable to defend 
themselves, stumbled, and were crushed in the 
uneven ways, or were suffocated in the narrow 
lanes, or rolled headlong down the precipices. 
Nothing was to be seen but slaughter; nothing 
heard but the shrieks of the dying, and the 
shouts of the conquerors. A few of the most 
hardy had gathered round Josephus, and mu- 
tually exhorted each other to self-destruction. 
As they could not slay the enemy, they would 
not be tamely slain by them. A great number 
fell by each other’s hands. A few of the 
guard, who had been at first surprised, fled to 
a tower on the northern part of the wall, and 
made some resistance. At length they were 
surrounded, and gave themselves up to be 
quietly butchered. The Romans might have 
boasted that they had taken the city without 
the loss of a man, had not a centurion, named 
Antonius, been slain by a stratagem. There 
were a great number of deep caverns under the 
city, in which many took refuge; one of these, 
being hotly pursued, entreated Antonius to 
reach his hand to him, as a pledge of accepting 
his surrender, as well as to help him to clamber 
out. The incautious Roman stretched out his 
hand, the Jew instantly pierced him in the 
groin with a lance, and killed him. That day 
all were put to the sword who appeared in the 
streets or houses; the next, the conquerors set 
themselves to search the caverns and under- 
ground passages, still slaughtering all the men, 
and sparing none but infants and women: 
1200 captives were taken. During the siege 
and capture 40,000 men fell. Vespasian gave 
orders that the city should be razed to the 
ground, and all the defences burnt. Thus fell 
Jotapata, on the Ist day of Panemus (July).”’ 








History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India. By Lieut.-Colonel Briggs. 
(Second notice: conclusion.) 


Amon the curious statements we every where 
meet with in these volumes, we find the extra- 
ordinary one of the existence of a convent of 
Russian Missionaries in Thibet so early as A.D. 
1556: they are thus described— 

** Ahmud Hoorein went to Sumurkote, a 
place occupied by a people called Russies, a 
description of Sofy. He seized some of these 
people, and inquired of them where Beiram 
Chuk had gone. They replied, that they had 
conveyed him in a boat to Nadily, and deli- 
vered him safe over to Ameer Zeina. These 
Russies are an agricultural people, employing 
themselves either in sowing grain or planting 
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fruit-trees. They live in a society by them- 
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selves, and do not marry. 
We have also mention of fire-arms being in 
use by the Hindoos so early as 1368—only fifty 
ears after the time usually assigned for the 
invention of gunpowder; and the proficiency 
of the Indian nations in the conduct of sieges, 
and the construction of field works, is very re- 
markable, and well illustrated in the siege of 
Chittoor, by Akbur Padshah, in 1567. 

“* Akbur, having invested Chittoor, employed 
five thousand workmen of different descriptions 
to conduct the siege. The approaches were 
made by sabat, a description of defence for the 
besiegers peculiar to India. The sabats are 
constructed in the following manner. The 
zig-zags, commencing at gunshot-distance from 
the fort, consist of a double wall, and by means 
of blinds or stuffed gabions covered with leather 
the besiegers continue their approaches till they 
arrive near to the walls of the place to be 
attacked. The miners then proceed to sink 
their shafts, and carry on their galleries under 
ground, for the construction of the mines; in 
which having placed the powder and blown up 
the works, the storming party rushes from the 
sabat, or superior galleries, and assaults <he 
place. On the present occasion, two sabats, or 
superior galleries, having been constructed, 
two mines were carried under bastions at dif- 
ferent spots, and they were both fired at the 
same time. It happened that one of them ex- 
ploded before the other, and a practicable breach 
was formed. Two thousand men, prepared to 
storm, advanced immediately, under the sup- 
position that both mines had been sprung, and 
the parties divided, in order to enter both 
breaches at once. One of the mines, however, 
exploded only just as one of the parties got 
close over it, when five hundred men were 
killed, besides a number of the enemy who 
were crowded on the bastion. Of the Moguls, 
fifteen officers suffered on this occasion, among 
whom were Syud Jumal-ood-Deen Khan Barha 
Murdan Koolly Shah and others. The conse- 
quence was, that both attacks failed. Other 
mines were directed to be constructed; and as 
the works were in progress, the king, while in 
the batteries, observed Jugmul, the governor 
of the place, superintending the repairing of 
the breaches, and giving his orders by torch- 
light. Akbur, seizing a matchlock from one 
of his attendants, fired at him, and was so for- 
tunate as to lodge the ball in Jugmul’s fore. 
head. The spirit of the besieged fell with 
their governor ; and in their despair, they per- 
formed the ceremony of the jowhur, and put- 
ting their wives and children to death, burned 
them with the corpse of their chief on a funeral 
pile. The king, perceiving what was in pro- 
gress within the fort, advanced under the cover 
of night to the breaches, and found them aban- 
doned, so that he entered the fort without op- 
position. Daylight appeared, and still not a 
soul was to be seen of the garrison ; all had 
retired to their temples, and, as usual, refused 
quarter. The king, mounting his elephant, 
ordered the temples to be stormed, when ten 
thousand rajpoots fell in the assault; while, 
with the exception of one Noosrut Ally, not a 
Mahomedan lost his life. The command of 
Chittoor being conferred on Asuf Khan Hirvy, 
the king returned to his capital.” 

The word admiral is supposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Briggs to have been introduced by the 
Moors, through Spain, into Europe ; the ancient 
Arabian title for a commander at sea being 
ameer-al-bher; and the word bher, signifying 
ocean, being dropped, leaves us amiral, or ad- 
miral, @ naval commander only. : 








In the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, of Delhi, 
A.D. 1325, we find the following mention of a 
paper currency. ‘“‘ The king, unfortunately 
for his people, adopted his ideas upon currency 
from a Chinese custom of using paper on the 
emperor’s credit, with the royal seal appended, 
in lieu of ready money.” 

From the earlier period of the history of the 
kingdom of Sind, we cite a romantic instance 
of female ingenuity for the gratification of re- 
venge. 

“The widow of Raja Dahir resolved to 
adopt the measure abandoned by her son ; and, 
with a truly masculine spirit, placing herself 
at the head of fifteen thousand rajpoots, pre- 
pared to meet the Mahomedans. Mahomed 
Kasim, however, giving orders to his troops 
not to attack, they merely stood on the defen- 
sive; and the rajpoots quietly withdrew with 
their female chief into the fort of Ajdur, which 
was now closely invested. The siege being 
protracted to a great length of time, the gar- 
rison were nearly starved out, when they came 
to the final alternative of performing the 
jowhur, a ceremony which requires the Hin- 
doos to sacrifice their women and children on 
a burning pile; and the men, after bathing, 
rush on the point of the enemy’s lances sword 
in hand. This dreadful step being taken, the 
gates of the fortress were thrown open, and a 
body of rajpoots, headed by the widow of 
Dahir, attacked the Mahomedans in their 
camp, and all lost their lives. The heroes of 
Assyria having repulsed this attack, forced 
their way into the fort, where they slew six 
thousand rajpoots, and took prisoners three 
thousand more. Among the latter were the 
two daughters of Raja Dahir. These prin- 
cesses were sent by Mahomed Kasim to Hijaj, 
to be received into the seraglio of Wuleed ; and 
after having placed all the towns of Sind 
under Arab governors, Mahomed Kasim pro- 
ceeded to reduce Mooltan, which was also sub- 
ject to the authority of Dahir. On reaching 
Mooltan, Mahomed Kasim also subdued that 
province ; and himself occupying the city, he 
erected mosques on the site of the Hindoo 
temples) When the two daughters of the 
King of Sind arrived at the court of Hijaj, at 
Bussora, he forwarded them to the seraglio of 
the Caliph Wuleed, at Damascus, where they 
remained until the year 96, A.D. 714, when 
having sent for them into his presence, he in- 
quired their names. The elder replied that 
she was called Surpa Devy, and the younger 
Burreel Devy. The caliph becoming ena- 
moured of the elder, wished her to submit to 
his embraces; when she burst into tears, and 
told him that she was unworthy of him, since 
she had been disgraced on three successive 
nights by Mahomed Kasim. The enraged 
caliph, whose will was the law, wrote with his 
own hand an order to Mahomed Kasim, re- 
quiring him to clothe himself in a raw hide 
and embrace that death which he so richly 
merited. The faithful Kasim submitted to 
this unjust decree, and caused himself to be 
sewn up in a raw skin, which produced his 
death, after which his body was sent to the 
caliph. Upon the arrival of the corpse, the 
caliph, sending for Surpa Devy, said,—‘ Be. 
hold Mahomed Kasim in his shroud : it is thus 
I punish the sins of those servants who insult 
the deputy of the prophet of God.’ Surpa 
Devy replied, with a smile full of triumph and 
of sarcasm,—‘ Know, oh caliph, that Mahomed 
Kasim respected my person as that of his own 
sister, and would no more have polluted my 
bed than that of his mother. He, however, 








put to death my father, my mother, my brother, 


et 
and my countrymen ; and in his death, indif. 
ferent to my ‘" fate, . have gratified that 
reve which has so long been consuming 
me. “The caliph became much disconcerted ; 
and having dismissed the damsel, he lamented 
over the body of his faithful and innocent ser. 
vant.” 

The little regard paid during these periods 
to the Prophet’s injunction of abstinence from 
fermented liquors is very remarkable: we cull 
one from among the many instances recorded, 

“In the year 1519, Ismael Adil Shah made 
preparations for marching to recover Moodkul 
and Rachore from the Ray of Beejanuggur; 
who, gaining early intelligence of his intention, 
moved with a great force, and stationed his 
camp on the banks of the Krishna, where he 
was joined by many of his tributaries ; so that 
his army amounted to at least fifty thousand 
horse, besides a vast host of foot. The king 
would now have deferred his expedition, as the 
enemy held possession of all the ferries of 
the Krishna, but his tents being once pitched, 
he considered it would be undignified to delay, 
He therefore marched with seven thousand 
cavalry, composed entirely of foreigners, and 
encamped on the bank of the river opposite to 
the Hindoos, waiting for the preparation of 
rafts to cross and attack. Some days after his 
arrival, as he was reposing in his tent, he 
heard one of his courtiers without the screens 
reciting this verse: ‘ Rise and fill the golden 
goblet with the wine of mirth, before the quaf. 
fer shall be laid in dust.” The king, as if in. 
spired by the verse, called his favourites about 
him, and spreading the carpet of joy, gave way 
to the pleasures of music and wine. en 
the banquet had lasted longer than was reason. 
able, and the effects of the liquor began to exer. 
cise their influence, a fancy seized the king to 
pass the river and attack the enemy. He ac- 
cordingly called on his military officers to state 
the cause of the delay in preparing the boats 
and rafts. He was told that one hundred boats 
were already finished, and the rest would be 
ready in a few days. The king, heated with 
the banquet, resolved to cross immediately; 
and mounting his elephant, without making 
his intentions known, proceeded to the river, 
as if to reconnoitre, but suddenly gave orders 
for as many of his troops as could go to embark 
on the rafts, directing others to follow him on 
elephants. The officers in vain represented the 
imprudence and danger of this precipitation; 
but the king, without reply, plunged his own 
elephant into the stream, and was instantly 
followed by some of his officers and soldiers, 
on about two hundred and fifty elephants. By 
great good fortune all reached the opposite 
bank in safety, and as many troops as could 
cross on the rafts and boats at two embark- 
ations had time to arrive before the enemy 
opposed him. The Hindoos, however, were in 
such force as precluded every hope of the king’s 
success, with whom were not more than two 
thousand men to oppose thirty thousand. The 
heroes of Islam, as if animated with one soul, 
behaved so gallantly, that above a thousand of 
the infidels fell, among whom was Sungut Ray, 
the chief general of Beejanuggur. The Ma- 
homedans, however, found themselves so har- 
rassed by cannon shot, musketry, and rockets, 
which destroyed nearly half their numbers, 
that the survivors threw themselves into the 
river, in hopes of escaping. Tursoon Bahadur 
and Ibrahim Beg, who rode on the same eles 
phant with their king, drove the animal across 
the stream; but so rapid was the current, 








that, with the exception of that elephant and 
seven others, the rest were all drowned. The 
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king’s rashness was severely punished by so 
great a loss. He took a solemn vow never to 
indulge again in wine till he had wiped away 
the stain of this defeat ; and for this purpose 
he bent his whole mind to repair his misfor- 
tune.” 

We here conclude our extracts, which we 
trust will in themselves be a recommendation 
to our readers for a more intimate acquaintance 
with these curious and very amusing annals : 
but we must remind them on a perusal to make 
liberal allowance for the historian’s extrava- 
gant laud of the Mahomedan, and his undue 
abasement of the Hindoo. Kasim Ferishta 
was recording the progress of his own religion, 
and the glories of his own people. Colonel 
Briggs’s book is one of those which belong to 
the library as a sterling and permanent work. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Florence ; or, the Aspirant: a Novel. 3 vols. 
London, 1829. Whittaker and Co. 

Into what unknown region will the novel 
writer adventure for materials? We have gone 
back upon the past, till not a bone has been 
left in the graves of our ancestors undisturbed ; 
—we have lifted up the crimson curtains of 
modern life, till the mysteries of fashion are 
familiar in our mouths as household words ;— 
love has not a distress, or sentiment, or danger, 
that has not been portrayed to the minutest 
particle. Yet the author of the work before us 
has, at least, novelty of subject :—under the 
guise of a fiction we are involved in the mazes 
of religious discussion; and Florence is, in 
reality, but a defence of the Roman Catholic 
religion, embodied in the history of a young 
and fair convert. We will leave these polemi- 
cal disputes to the higher authority of our 
divines, and confine ourselves to the literary 
merits of the work in question; and in this 
point of view it is below mediocrity. The pic- 
ture of English society is as untrue as it is 
absurd; and the only touch which discovers 
knowledge of human nature is where the hero- 
ine, after hearing a young and handsome Jesuit 
preach, is made to exclaim, ‘‘ O that I might 
be adopted by that holy and elegant man !” 


Miscellanies in Prose and Verse ; consisting of 
the Inspector, a periodical Paper. By Isaac 
Wilson. 12mo. pp. 360. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for the Author: London, Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Something New on Men and Manners; a Cri- 
tique on the Vices and Follies of the Age. 
8vo. pp. 295. Hailsham, for the Author; 
London, Baldwin and Cradock. 

SomeTHING old would have been far more 
suitable to these volumes, which belong to a 
school of essayists at least ** sixty years since,” 
when Filirtillas, Hortensios, Coquettas, Fop- 
lings, &c. were the staple commodities of those 
moral picture-galleries, now as threadbare as 
they are common-place. That of being well- 
meaning, is the only praise we can justly bestow 
on these publications. 

Memoirs of a New England Village Choir ; 
with ional Reflections. By a Member. 
pp. 149. R. J. Kennet, London; S. G. 
Goodrich and Co., Boston, U.S. 

We really do not see enough of merit in these 

pages to justify their republication in this coun- 

try. The squabbles among the psalm-singers 
in the gallery of a country church are matters, 
we know, of mighty import to the parties con- 
cerned; yet their interest must necessarily be 
local. Still, however, there is an occasional 





us think the author of these pages might do 
much better. Animated and accurate sketches 
of Transatlantic scenes and manners would be 
very popular:—an American Miss Mitford 
would be a very original and delightful person. 


Miscellanies. By William Mavor, LL.D.: 
with a Portrait. 8vo. pp. 512. Longman 
and Co. 


WE protest against being considered as critics 
while speaking of this very delightful volume: 
the recollections of our youth rise up in judg- 
ment against us; and all we can do is to recall 
the many happy hours spent with its pages. 
We strongly recommend these Miscellanies to 
our youthful readers; they must gain from 
them something of instruction—some wise or 
kindly precept will impress itself upon the 
mind, stored up, almost unconsciously, among 
the better materials of future years. We re- 
commend them, in the belief that few could 
rise unbenefited from their perusal. 


A Token for Children; being an enlarged 
Edition of Mr. Janeway’s Work: containing 
Thirty-Sia Memoirs of Young Persons. Col- 
lected and revised by Mrs. Cameron. 2 vols. 
18mo. pp. 528. London, Seely and Co. 


Tuts is an improved edition of Mr. Janeway’s 
Memoirs of Pious Children. The biography of 
infantine devotion, and the records of the good 
among the youthful portion of society, are at 
all times gratifying to those of their own age, 
who generally feel a deep interest in perusing 
such brief annals, and in whose breast that 
perusal is calculated to excite virtuous emula- 
tion. On this account such collections as the 
little volumes under notice are valuable; and 
we need therefore only remark, that Mrs. Ca- 
meron seems to have so modernised Mr. Jane- 
way’s style, as to render her Token for Children 
an acceptable offering to the more religious or- 
ders. The advertisement, in the midst of all its 
seriousness, made us smile, by speaking of the 
liberties taken by the editor “‘ with the addi- 
tional lives, from the necessity of shortening 
them :’? —a murderous mode of expression. 


Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, and all the 
Settlements from the first at Sydney to the 
last at Swan River. 12mo. pp. 370. Whit- 
taker and Co. 


Tuts volume has picked out of travels, and 
other publications, a number of details respect- 
ing Australia; but we can neither praise the 
judgment with which they have been weighed, 
nor the style in which they are related. Of the 
Swan River Settlement the author appears to 
know nothing, though the principal subject of 
immediate interest for such a volume wv eluci- 
date; and we were surprised to learn, from a 
supplemental note, page 367, that honest Allan 
Cunningham, whom we saw in good health 
and at large in London at the very time, had 
been transported to Sydney in April last ! 


The Principal Events of the History of Ireland, 
in the form of Stories. 18mo. pp. 230. 
London, 1829. E. Lloyd. 

Tuts pretty little volume seems intended to 

match Mr. Croker’s pleasing Stories from the 

History of England ; and we can hardly award 

it higher praise, than that it is justly entitled 

to a place on the juvenile library shelf along 
with the publication we have mentioned, the 

Tales of a Grandfather, and other favourites. 

It is evidently the production of an accom- 

plished mind ; and has the rare merit, treating 





vivacity and neatness of description that make 





of Ireland, of being moderate and unprejudiced. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. I. 
Part II. London, C. Knight; Longman and 


Co. 

Turis fifth part of a very successful, very useful, 
and well-digested publication, resumes the His- 
tory of Vegetable Substances; and as we had 
the trees before, now gives us concise but in- 
teresting, though not sufficiently full, accounts 
of the various fruits which they produce. 
Notwithstanding it does not afford us con- 
venient specimens for extract, we can most 
cordially recommend this intelligent volume to 
every be ‘of readers. The Library of Useful 
Knowledge, under the superintendence of the 
Society, has also just published the Art of 
Brewing. Part I. Baldwin and Co. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Sept. 10th. 

Tne Royal Society of Antiquaries of France is 
at its last gasp—last session (if I may use the 
expression, as they still sit): they never col- 
lected above four or five at any of their meetings, 
held once every ten days ; and the indefatigable, 
unwearied five, ‘* nothing daunted,” have 
magnanimously determined to forego the plea- 
sures of vacation, and to continue their sit- 
tings! What they sit about, I know not, never 
having formed part of the quintetto; or what 
the learned Oldbucks propose by their per- 
severance, except upon the principle, that va- 
cation is a sort of restaurant for the ex- 
hausted powers of the mind, as Verey’s is for 
the weakened force of the body; and as they 
had nothing last winter to exhaust their mental 
faculties, they have no need of the restau- 
rant. Quoad effects, this spirited “ re. 
solve”? seems much like the favourite tisane, 
which is ordered here on every occasion, 
from a cut finger to a formidable attack 
of gout; in this point the whole faculty co- 
incide : — however, they differ on others, like 
two eminent M.D.’s, the Baron Dupuytren 
and a Dr. Maisonabe. ‘The latter—who seems 
to think that our Abernethy and the late illus- 
trious Gregory owe their reputation to their 
candid manner alone, forgetting that nothing 
but their talents made the former bearable— 
wishes to bludgeon himself into notoriety, and 
was nearly knocking the Baron down, when 
argument failed to convince him. The Royal 
Council of Public Instruction have decided, 
that “* Dr. Maisonabe offered at the Faculty of 
Medicine, before a great number of persons, 
serious and unprovoked insults to Baron Du- 
puytren that the former shall be censured in 
the presence of the council of the University, 
on a day to be fixed by the grand master ; 
and shall make an apology and reparation to » 
the Baron, in presence of the Faculty of Me- 
dicine, convoked especially for this purpose ; 
and further, that his complaint against M. 
Dupuytren is devoid of foundation in every 
respect.” There is no appeal: should he prove 
sturdy, which is most likely, his diploma is 
recalled, and he cannot practise in the French 
dominions without it, under heavy penalties, 
ad infinitum. He will probably betake himself, 
bludgeon and all, to the Netherlands, the 
asylum at present for the ‘* oppressed by 
power”’ of every description. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 
M. Champollion’s Twelfth Letter — continued. 
Comine from Syene, we first meet with 
three chapels, hewn in the rock, and nearly 
contiguous. All three are of the best Pharaonic 





period, and resemble each other as well in the 
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plan and arrangement as in the whole of the 
external and internal decorations: all open 
with two columns formed of truncated buds of 
lotus. 

The first of these chapels (the most southerly) 
was excavated in the rock under the reign of 
the Pharaoh Ousirei of the eighteenth dynasty : 
it is almost entirely destroyed. Only two bas- 
reliefs are still visible, and are not interestin 
except on account of the workmanship, whic 
has all the elegance and delicacy of that time. 
The second chapel is of the following reign, 
that of Rhamses II. The pictures which adorn 
the walls to the right and left acquaint us with 
the divinity to whom this little edifice was 
dedicated by Pharaoh. He is represented ador- 
ing, first, the Theban triad, the greatest of 
the gods of Egypt—Ammon-Ra, Mouth, and 
Khous, those who were invoked in all the 
temples, because they were the type of all the 
others ; farther on, he is offering wine to the 
god Phré, to Phtha the lord of justice, and to 


the god of the Nile, who is called in the hiero- | relief 


glyphic inscription Hapimoou, the vivifying 
father of all that exists. It is to this last divi- 
nity that the chapel of Rhamses II., as well as 
the two others, were particularly consecrated : 
this is shewn by a very long hieroglyphic in- 
scription, of which I have taken acopy. It is 
dated “ the year IV. the 10th day of Mesori, 
under the majesty of the powerful Aroéri, the 
friend of truth and son of the sun, Rhamses, 
beloved by Hapimoou, the father of the gods.” 
The text which contains the praises of the god 
Nile (or Hapimoou), identifies him with the 
celestial Nile (Nenmoou), the primordial water, 
the great Nilus, whom Cicero, in his treatise 
on the Nature of the Gods, calls the father of 
the principal divinities of Egypt, even of Am- 
mon, which I have ‘found attested also by mo- 
numental inscriptions. 


The third chapel is of the reign of the son of 
Rhamses the Great. It was natural that the 
chapels of Silsilis should be dedicated to Hapi- 
moou (the terrestrial Nile), because it is the 
place in Egypt'where the river is the most con- 
fined, and seems to make a second entrances 
after having burst through the mountains 





which here oppose its passage, as it forced it, 
way through the granite rocks at the cataract, 
to make its first entrance into Egypt. 

To the north of these chapels is a series of 
tombs made to receive two or three embalmed 
bodies: they are all of the time of the first 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, and some 
of them belong to directors of the works, or 
chief inspectors of the quarries of Silsilis. We 
have also copied some stele, bearing dates of 
‘ the reign of several Rhamses of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, as well as a great 
inscription of the year 22 of Sesonchis. 

The most important of the monuments of 
Silsilis is a great speos, or edifice excavated 
in the mountain, and singular on account of 
the variety of the epochs of the bas-reliefs 
which ornament it. This beautiful excavation 
was commenced under King Horus, of the 
eighteenth dynasty; it was intended for a 
temple, dedicated first to Ammon-Ra, and 
then to the god Nile, the divinity of the place, 
and to the god Sevek (Saturn with the croco- 
dile’s head) the principal divinity of the Om- 
bite nome, to which Silsilis belonged. It is with 
this design that the sculptures and inscriptions 
of the principal door were executed, under the 
reign of Horus, as well as all the bas-reliefs of 
the sanctuary, and some of those which deco- 
rate a long and beautiful cross-gallery which 
precedes the sanctuary. This very extensive 
gallery forms a real historical museum. One 
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of the Walls is covered in its whole length with 
tworows of great stelw, or bas-reliefs, sculptured 
on the rock, and for the most part of various 
epochs : similar monuments decorate the inter- 
vals between the five doors which are the en- 
trances to this curious museum. The most 
ancient bas-reliefs, those of King Horus, oc- 
cupy a portion of the western wall; the Pha- 
raoh is there represented standing, with a 
battle-axe on his shoulder, receiving from Am- 
mon-Ra the emblem of divine life, and the gift 
of subduing the north and conquering the 
south. Below are Ethiopians, some of them 
thrown on the ground, others raising their 
hands in an attitude of supplication, to an 
Egyptian chief, who reproaches them, in a le- 
gend, with having closed their hearts against 
prudence, and not having listened when they 
were told‘ Behold the lion is approaching 
the land of Ethiopia (Kousch).” This lion 
was king Horus, who conquered Ethiopia, and 
whose triumph is recorded by the ensuing bas- 
8. 

The victorious monarch is borne by military 
chiefs on a rich palanquin, accompanied by 
fan-bearers. Servants are keeping the road 
clear through which the procession is to pass ; 
after the king come warriors leading captive 
chiefs; other soldiers, with their shields over 
their shoulders, are marching, preceded by a 
trumpeter; a group of Egyptian sacerdotal 
and civil functionaries receive the king and do 
him homage. The hieroglyphic legend of this 
representation is to the following effect : “* The 
gracious god returns (to Egypt) borne by the 
chiefs of all the countries (the nomes) ; his 
bow is in his hand, like that of Mandou the 
divine lord of t; he is the king, director 
of the vigilaht, who leads (captive) the chiefs 
of the lands of Kousch, a perverse race: this 
king, director of the worlds, approved by Phré, 
son of the sun and of his race, the servant of 
Ammon, Horus, the vivifyer. The name of 
his majesty has been made known in the land 
of Ethiopia, which the king has chastised, 
conformably to the words addressed to him by 
his father Ammon.” 

Another bas-relief represents soldiers bring- 
ing prisoners of the ordinary class in very great 
numbers: the legend expresses the following 
words, which they are supposed to utter in 
their humiliation: —‘* O thou, the avenger ! 
king of the land of Kémé (Egypt), sun of the 
Niphaiat (the Libyan people), thy name is 
great in the land of Kousch, the royal ensigns 
of which thou hast trampled under thy feet!” 

All the other bas-reliefs of this speos, whe- 
ther stele or pictures, belong to various later 
epochs, but, however, not lower down than 
the third king of the nineteenth dynasty. We 
remark among other subjects:—1. A picture 
representing an adoration of Ammon-Ra, Se- 
vek (the god.of the nome), and Bubastis, by 
the Basilico-grammate, charged with the exe- 
cution of the palace of King Rhamses Meia- 
moun, in the western part of Thebes (the 
palace of Medinet Habou), Phori, a man of 
veracity. 2. Three magnificent inscriptions, in 
hieratic characters, recording that the same 
functionary came to Silsilis in the month of 
Paschous, the fifth year of the reign of Rham- 
ses Meiamoun, to direct the working of the 
quarries, for building the palace of that Pha- 
raoh. 3. A great bas-relief—King Rhamses 
Meiamoun adoring the god Phtha and his com- 
panion Pascht (Bubastis). These monuments 
demonstrate, without any doubt, that all the 
free-stone employed in building the palace of 
Medinet Habou at Thebes came from Silsilis, 
and that this great edifice was begun, at the 
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soonest, in the fifth year of the reign of its 
founder. 4. A great stela, representing the 
same king adoring the gods of Silsilis, and de. 
dicated by the Basilico-; te Honi, super- 
intendent of the buildings of Rhamses Meia. 
moun, intendant of all the palaces of the ki 
in Egypt, and charged with the erection of the 
temple of the sun, built at Memphis by that 
Pharaoh. Pictures representing acts of worship, 
and several stele more ancient than the pre. 
ceding, prove also that Rhamses the Great de. 
rived from Silsilis the materials for others of the 
great edifices erected under his reign. Seve. 
ral of these stele, dedicated by intendants of 
the buildings, or by princes who came to upper 
Egypt to hold religious assemblies, in the years 
30, 34, 37, 40, and 44, of his reign, have fur. 
nished me with curious details respecting the 
family of the conqueror. One of these stele 
tells us that Rhamses the Great had two wives: 
the first, Nofré-Ari, was the consort of his 
youth—the same who appears, as well as some 
of her children, in the monuments of Ypsam. 
boul and Nubia; the second (and last, as far as 
we yet know) was called Isénofré: she was 
the mother—1. of the Princess Bathianti, who 
appears to have been her favourite daughter, 
the darling of the old age of Sesostris: 2. of 
Prince Schahemkémé, who presided over the 
religious assemblies in the last years of the 
reign of his father, as is proved by three of the 
great stele at Silsilis. This is probably the 
son who succeeded him, and, laying aside the 
name which he bore as prince, assumed on the 
monuments that of Thmeiothph (the possessor 
of truth, or he whom truth possesses). This 
is the Sesostris II. of Diodorus, and the Pheron of 
Herodotus. Like his father, he was the founder 
of many buildings, of which but few traces re- 
main. Three are in the speos at Silsilis—l. a 
little chapel, dedicated in his honour by the 
intendant of the lands, of the Ombite nome, 
named Pnahasi: 2. a stela (the date effaced), 
dedicated by the same Pnahasi, and recording 
that the quarries of Silsilis furnished the stone 
used in the erection of the palace which that 
king built at Thebes, where there is no trace 
of it, at least to my knowledge. This stela 
tells us, that the wife of this Pharaoh was 
called Isénofré, like his mother, and his eldest 
son Phthamon: 3. a stela of the year 2 of the 
fifth day of Mesori, stating that Silsilis fur- 
nished the stone for building the palace of 
King Thmeiothph at Thebes, and for additions 
and repairs to the palace of his father the 
Rhamseion (the edifice which has improperly 
been called the tomb of Osymandyas and the 
Memnonium). Lastly, there are at Silsilis simi- 
lar stele relative to some other kings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. Two 
stele of Amenophis Memnon, the father of 
King Horus, are on the east bank, where the 
most extensive quarries are situated. These 
stele give the first sure date of the most 
ancient working of the quarries of Silsilis. It 
is certain, that after the nineteenth dynasty 
they always furnished the materials for the 
monuments of the Thebaid. The stele of 
Sesonchis I. prove it, where mention is made 
of their being worked in the twenty-second 
year of the reign of that prince, for erections 
in the grand abode of Ammon ;—these are 
those which form the right side of the first 


court at Karnac, near the second pylon—a . 


monument of the reign of Sesonchis, and of 
the Bubastite kings, his descendants and suc- 
cessors. Lastly, it is natural to suppose that 
the materials of the temples of Edfou and Esneh 
came chiefly from these same quarries. 

On the 24th, in the morning, we visited the 
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porticoes and colonnades of Edfou (A pollinopolis 
Magna). This monument, which is striking 
from its extent, bears, however, the marks of the 
decay of the Egyptian art under the Ptolemies, 
to whose time it entirely belongs. There is no 
more the same ancient simplicity: we observe 
in it an injudicious affectation and profusion of 
ornaments, which indicate the transition from 
the noble gravity of the Pharaonic monuments 
to the tasteless decorations of the temple of 

Esneh, built in the time of the emperors. 

The most ancient part of the decorations of 
the great temple at Edfou (the interior of the 
naos and the exterior of the right side) is no 
older than the reign of Philopator. The work 
was continued under Epiphanes, whose legends 
cover part of the shafts of the columns and the 
internal pictures of the right wall of the pronaos, 
which was terminated under Evergetes IT. 

The sculptures of the external frieze, and of 
the outside of the walls of the pronaos, were 
decorated under Soter II. The gallery on the 
right of the court before the pronaos was sculp- 
tured under the same king. The gallery on 
the left, and all the sculptures of the two walls 
— of the pylon, belong to Philometor. 

have found, however, towards the bottom of 
the right wall a bad little bas-relief, represent- 
ing the Emperor Claudius adoring the gods of 
the temple. The wall enclosing the naos is 
wholly covered with sculptures: those on the 
inner side are of the reigns of Cleopatra-Cocce 
and Soter II., of Cocce, of Ptolemy, Alexan- 
der I., and of his wife, Queen Berenice. This 
will give a correct idea of the antiquity of 
the great temple at Edfou;—not from con- 
jectures, but facts, inscribed on a hundred 
= of the monument, in characters ten 

nches, and in some instances two feet in 
height. This vast and magnificent edifice was 
consecrated to a triad, composed—l1. of the god 
Har-Hat, celestial knowledge and light per- 
tunified, of which the sun is the image in the 
material world: 2. of the goddess Hathor, the 
Egyptian Venus: 3. of their son Har-Sout- 
Tho (the Horus, support of the world), who 
corresponds with the god of love, the Eros of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. The attri- 
butes, titles, and divers forms of these three 
divinities, which we have collected with care, 
throw great light on many important parts of 
the Egyptian theogony. It would occupy too 
much time to enter here into such details. 

I have also had drawings made of a series of 
fourteen bas-reliefs of the interior of the pro- 
naos, representing the rising of the god Har. 
Hat, identified with the sun, his setting and 
his symbolic forms, at each of the twelve hours 
of the day, with the names of these hours. 
This collection is extremely interesting, as illus- 

trating the small portion of Egyptian mytho- 
which is really relative to astronomy. 

_ The second edifice of Edfou, called the Pypho- 
nium, is one of those little temples named mam- 
misi (lying-in chamber), which were always 
built by the side of all the great temples where 
a triad was adored: it was the image of the 
celestial abode where the goddess had brought 
forth the third person of the triad, who is al- 
ways represented under the form of an in- 
ant; and the mammisi of Edfou represents, 
in fact, the infancy and the education of the 
young Har-Sout-Tho, son of Har-Hat and Ha- 
thor, with whom flattery has associated Ever- 
getes II., represented likewise as a young 
child, and sharing in the caresses which the 
of all orders lavish on the infant son of 

ar-Hat. I have had copies made of a great 
number of bas-reliefs on this monument, of the 
reigus of Evergetes and of Soter II. 
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Having completed our task at Edfou, we went 
to refresh our eyes, (wearied by the bad hiero- 
glyphics and the wretched Egyptian sculptures 
of the time of the Lagides,)in the tombs of 
Elethya (El Kab), where we arrived on Satur- 
day, 28th of February. We were received by 
the rain, which fell in torrents, with thunder 
and lightning, during the night of the Ist of 
March. Thus we may say with Herodotus, 
I think,—‘“ in our time there was rain in 

” 

I eagerly explored the interior of the en- 
closure of the ancient town of Elethya, still 
existing, as well as the second enclosure, 
which contained the temples and sacred edi- 
fices. I did not find a single column standing : 
the barbarians have destroyed within these 
few months what remained of the two inner 
temples, and the whole temple situated outside 
of the town. I was obliged to content myself 
with examining one by oné the stones which 
had escaped the spoilers, and on which there 
remained some fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions to shew that the temple of Ele- 
thya, dedicated to Sevek (Saturn) and to 
Sowan (Lucina), belonged to various times 
of the Pharaonic period: those which the 
town contained were built and decorated un- 
der the reigns of Queen Amensé, of her son 
Thoutmosis III., and under Amenophis Mem- 
non, and Rhamses the Great. Kings Amyr 
theus and Acoris, two of the last princes of 
the Egyptian race, repaired these antique edi- 
fices, and added to them some new buildings. I 
found at Elethya nothing of the Greek or 
Roman times: the temple without the town is 
of the reign of Meeris. 

The tombs, or hypogeums, excavated in the 
Arabic chain near the town are most of them 
of very remote antiquity. The first that we 
visited is that of which the commission of 
Egypt published the painted bas-reliefs re- 
lative to rural occupations, to fishing and na- 
vigation. This tomb was excavated for the 
family of a hiero-grammate named Phapé, at- 
tached to the college of the priests of Elethya 
(Sowan Kah). I have had drawings made of 
several inedited bas-reliefs, and have taken 
copies of all the legends, rural and other 
scenes, which have been rather negligently 
published. This tomb is of very great an- 
tiquity. A second h m, that of a high- 
priest of the goddess Ilythya, or Elethya 
(Sowan), the goddess of the town of the same 
name, bears the date of the reign of Rhamses 
Meiamoun : it offers a great number of family 
details, and some agricultural scenes in very 
bad condition. I remarked, among other 
things, the beating or treading out of the 
sheaves of wheat by oxen; and above the 
same we read in hieroglyphics, which are al- 
most all phonetic, the song which the con- 
ductor of the operation is supposed to sing ; 
for in ancient as well as in modern Egypt all 
was done singing, and every kind of work had 
its peculiar song. 

The following is that belonging to the tread- 
ing out of the corn, in five lines,—a sort of 
address to the oxen, which I have since found, 
with very slight variations, in tombs much 
more ancient. ‘* Tread for yourselves (dis), 
O oxen !—tread for yourselves (5is)—bushe 
for you—bushels for your masters.” 

he poetry is not very brilliant; probably 
the air made the words pass ; however, it is 
adapted to the occasion on which it was sung ; 
and I should still think it very curious, if it 
only proved the antiquity of the bis, which is 
written at the end of the first and of the third 
lines. I should have been glad to find the 





music to send to our respectable friend Gene- 

ral La Salette: it would have furnished him 

with some data for his learned researches into 
the music of the ancients. 

The next tomb to this is still more interest- 
ing in an historical light: it was that of an in- 
dividual named Ahmosis, son of Obschné, chief 
of the mariners, or rather of the pilots; he 
was a great personage. I have copied in his 
hypogeum what remains of an inscription of 
thirty columns, in which this Ahmosis ad- 
dresses himself to all persons present and fu- 
ture, and tells them his history, which is to 
the following effect. After having stated that 
one of his ancestors held a distinguished rank 
among the servants of an ancient king of the 
sixteenth dynasty, he informs us that the him- 
self entered the naval career in the time of 
King Ahmosis (the last of the seventeenth 
legitimate dynasty) ;—that he went to join 
the king at Tanis;—that he took part in 
the wars of those times, in which he served 
on the water;—that he afterwards fought 
in the south ;—that he took some prisoners 
with his own hands ;—that in the war of the 
sixth year of the same Pharaoh he took rich 
spoils from the enemy ;—that he accompanied 
King Ahmosis when he went up by water to 
Ethiopia, to impose tribute upon it ;—that he 
distinguished himself in the war that fol- 
lowed ;—and, lastly, that he commanded ships 
under King Thoutmosis I. This is, without any 
doubt, the tomb of one of those warriors who 
under the Pharaoh Ahmosis nearly completed 
the expulsion of the shepherds, and delivered 
Egypt from the barbarians. 

Not to extend the account of Elethya to too 
great a length, I will conclude by noticing a 
tomb which is nearly ruined: it has made me 
acquainted with four generations of great per- 
80’ of the country, who governed it under 
the title of Soutensi of Sowan (princes of 
Elethya), during the reigns of the first five 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty, viz. Ame- 
nothph I. (Amenostep), Thoutmosis § I., 
Thoutmosis II., Amenseé, and Thoutmo- 
sis ITI., in whose personal service they held a 
high rank, as well as in that of queens Ah. 
mosis-Alare and Ahmosis, the wives of the 
two kings first named, and of Ranofré, daugh- 
ter of Queen Amensé, and sister of Meris. All 
these royal personages are successively named 
in the inscriptions of the hypogeum, and thus 
form a supplement and a valuable confirmation 
of the table of Abydos. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Series of Maps, Modern and Ancient. Under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No. I. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 

TueE object of the Society in this publication is 

to furnish geographical students and readers of. 

history with maps of an intermediate size be- 
tween the large and expensive ones, fit only for 
the library, and the smaller sort usually adopt 
ed in schools. The series will consist of at 
least fifty plates; and the price is exceedingly 
moderate. No. I. contains ‘* Ancient Greece ; 

Southern part,” and “ Turkey, III., contain- 

ing the Southern Part of Greece and Candia.” 

They appear to be very accurate; and we have 

no doubt that the publication will be very ac- 

ceptable to a large class of the population of 
the empire. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Iy the subjoined statement we have included no 
establishments which are frequented by fewer 
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than 1000 students; neither have we been with them; and to have moulded his beautiful 


enabled to ascertain whether any of the Spa- 


nish or Portuguese universities are, or are not, | 


entitled to be inscribed upon our tablet. The 
estimate cannot fail to suggest matter for deep 
and — meditation to our countrymen 
in general, though it is more especially de- 
signed for those to whom the youth of Eng- 
land look up for the means of intellectual 
advancement. 


Proportion of Professors to Students. 
Berlin..------ 1 to 13 Naples ------ 1— 30 
ipzig --+-+- , - vy —s : - 8 
Gottingen - - _— AVIA «seeeeee -_ 
Halle ..---.+- — 204 Munich ------ 1 — 36? 
Vienna ----.+ 1— 2 ambridge -- 1 — 48)!! 
Upsala ---.-+ 1— 6 Oxford ------ 1— 40! 
—Piges 1 — 263 Edinburgh -- 1 — 102!!! 
ceccccce —7 


It would hence appear, that the capital of 
Prussia has made the most liberal, and that of 
Scotland the most niggardly, provision for the 
intellectual training of their youthful fre- 
quenters ; whilst our own universities occupy 
a scarcely less conspicuous rank as adepts in 
the craft of cultivating the mind with the 
slenderest means. 


ORIGIN OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
To the Editor, $c. 

S1n,—I observe in an article on the ** Arabian 
Nights,” published in your esteemed Journal 
of Saturday last (p. 603), that M. De Sacy 
charges my friend, Von Hammer, with ascrib- 
ing an Indian origin to those beautiful tales. 
But De Sacy must excuse me for preferring to 
his assertion the recorded opinion of the Otto- 
man historiographer, as to the source of what 
he terms * the ripened blossoming of the most 
enchanting flower of the garden of romance, 
which has immortalised with its undying splen- 
dour the Nile, and the Nile alone.” This pas- 
sage must have escaped the intelligent and in- 
quiring eye of De Sacy, no less than another, 
in which Von Hammer not only states an opi- 
nion, but delivers a matured judgment, on the 
origin of these tales. ‘* The Thousand-and- 
one Nights, as known to the world by Gal- 
land’s translation, and my continuation, is 
wholly and obviously of Egyptian stamp and 
fashioning: they date partly from the times of 
the Fatemites and Ejubides,* and partly from 
the nearer age of the Circassians and Mame- 
lukes of the Nile: this is amply evidenced by 
the tale of * Al-bondakani,’ 7. e. Bundukdari, 
the cognomen of Bibars, the fourth sultan of 
the Mamelukes of the Nile.” 

However Von Hammer may differ from De 
Sacy in ascribing an Egyptian where the latter 
ascribes a Syrian origin to the Arabian Nights, 
it is quite evident that he neither supposes 
them to be of an ancient date nor of Indian 
derivation. I am, sir, &c., 

16th Sept. 1829. NUREDDIN. 

Since the preceding lines were written, it 
has occurred to me, that there is, in truth and 
tpso facto, the meerest shade of difference be- 
tween the two apparently conflicting parties ; 
for as De Sacy refers the main composition of 
the tales to a period when Syria was in the 
hands of the Mameluke dynasty of the Nile 
(which endured from the close of the twelfth 
to that of the fourteenth century), the Syrian 
writer was, of course, an Egypiian subject ; 
and, as an individual of a lively and susceptible 
imagination, very likely,—if, indeed, he was 
not of Egyptian origin,—to have acquired a 
high relish for the refinements, pomp, and 
magnificence, which his new masters brought 





| imaginings accordingly. 
PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Traditions of Lancashire. 








WE have seen a set of proofs of the illustra- 
tions, twelve in number, of a work about to be 
published under the above-mentioned title. 
They are engraved by Mr. E. Finden, from 
drawings by Mr. G. Pickering; and are emi- 
nently beautiful. Without departing from lo- 
cal fidelity, Mr. Pickering, by a skilful ma- 
nagement of effect, especially in the skies, has 
imparted to his views much of the character of 
compositions. ‘* South Port,” ‘* Hornby Cas- 
tle,’ ‘* Collegiate Church, Manchester,’”’ and 
‘*¢ Lathom House,” are singularly fine. Mr. 
Finden has engraved the plates with his usual 
power and taste. 


Searching the Net. Painted by W. Collins, 
R.A. ; engraved by J. Phelps. F. Collins. 
OnE of those charming little groups of a fisher- 
man’s children, in the representation of which 
Mr. Collins is always so successful. The en- 
graving is very elaborate; perhaps too much 
so. It strikes us that if it had been less minute 
in its execution, the effect would have been 

better. 


Illustrations of Natural History. Conducted 
by J. Le Keux, &c. The engravings by 
J. Le Keux and R. Sands. 4to. Edition, 
Part 2. 8vo. Edition, Parts 4, 5, and 6. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts publication continues to maintain the 

pleasing and unassuming character which it 

evinced at its commencement. It is peculiarly 
calculated for the information and amusement 
of youth, 





The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare. Drawn 
and engraved by Frank Howard. No. XIV. 
Cadell. 

Kine Jouw and Coriolanus have furnished 

Mr. Howard, the former with thirteen, the 

latter with nine, subjects for this No. “‘ Arthur 

leaping from the walls of the castle,” and 

“Caius Marcius alone within the walls of Co- 

rioli,”’ are our favourites. Mr. Howard would 

do well to attend a little more carefully to the 
drawing of his extremities: in some of the 
plates it is susceptible of much improvement. 


Great Britain Illustrated ; from Drawings by 
William Westall, A.R.A.; engraved by E. 
Finden. No. XIII. Tilt. 

Tne embellishments of this No. are strikingly 

contrasted. It is difficult to conceive a greater 

variety of subjects than “ Melrose Abbey,” 

‘* Hampstead Heath,” ‘* Newmarket,” and 

“* Lymouth and Linton.” The last-men- 

tioned is certainly the most picturesque; but 

they are all pleasing in their way. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
(Unpublished. ) 
In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy Tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity : 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them ; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 


Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 

A gentle Girl and Boy! 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steel it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 

Joun KeEars. 





THE STORM. 
THERE is a Ship upon the western deep, 
One only which the eye discerns between 
The cliff and the horizon—for the storms 
Have made old Ocean’s realm a solitude, 
Where man may fear to roam. 

+ + * * 
The winds are up 
Again, maddening the wave; and from the 
strand 

There comes a heavier sound, a lengthened roar, 
Each moment deeper, rolling on the ear 
With most portentous voice. Rock howls to 


rock, 

Headland to headland, and upon the wings 
Of the wild gale of eve the feathery foam 
Sails o’er the dim-seen capes; the strong. 
winged gull 
With scream prophetic seeks his savage cliff ; 
And e’en the bird that loves to sail among 
The ridges of the sea, with hurried wing 
Flies from the blast’s dread onset. Swift the 
Sun 
Descends beneath the wave, and, black as night, 
And big with fate, the giant Tempest comes, 
Darkening the occident, as if to quench 
The last faint streaks of day. 

At once the womb 
Of horror bursts ; the lightning gilds the sea 
E’en to the far horizon. Ocean roars 
To the loud Thunder ; and the Thunder speaks 
To the rebellious Ocean with a voice 
So terrible, that all the rush and roar 
Of waves are but the murmurings of rills, 
To that deep, everlasting tone which peals 
From Niagara, flinging down his steeps 
The rivers of a world. 
Again the flash 
Hisses along the main, and hovers there 
As if it lingered o’er the black abyss, 
And raised its veil of darkness, but to shew 
Its wild and tortured face. There is no eye 
That looks upon the writhing billows now, 
But turns away and hails the gloom which drops 
At once upon them, when the arrowy fires 
Vanish a moment. The remorseless winds 
Grow mightier with the deepening night, and 
scourge 
The waves to madness, and each moment burst 
With tenfold added power, and shriek and cry 
Almost unearthly. 

* * * * 

Morning came at last : 
The eye looked out upon the watery world— 
With fearful glance looked east and west, but all 
Was wild and solitary, and the surge 
Dashed on the groaning cliff, and foaming rose 
And roared, as ’twere triumphing. Nought 
was heard 
But the mad mirth of mountain billows, mixed 
With revelry of winds, that through the night, 
Like bloodhound on the stretch, had chased 
that Shi 








* Of the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 


Too happy, happy Brook, 





Flying with ightning-speed in vain, Alas! 
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——— —————— 
The flash had lit the seaman to his grave— 
The sea-dog feasted on the dead ! 

Plymouth. N. T. CarrinctTon. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BLACK SEA. 

(Ae Stes ana habits io eaore then sus iy interesting, we 
select the following from the MS. notes of M. Fonta- 
nier, who was sent into the East by the French Go- 
vernment, and with instructions from the Geographical 
Society at Paris.) 

Ar the close of the winter of 1826 I left 
Georgia for Redut-Kale, where I was de- 
sirous of embarking for Trebisond. With 
this view, I made terms with a Turkish 
captain, who had just entered the harbour 
with a cargo of citrons and dried fruits, which 
he intended to barter for Turkish wheat; an 
article sold at a low rate by the Mingrelians. 
My passage being secured, I went into qua- 
rantine, spent the night en board of the vessel, 
and received permission to depart the next 
morning from the superintendent of the 
Russian lazaretto; who availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded, by our having been al- 
lowed to enter the day before without being 
either examined or reported, to make a display 
of his authority by administering a score of 
coups de baton upon the backs of the offending 
sentinels. 

My companion was a young Byzantian, who 
had followed some merchants into Persia as an 
interpreter, and was now on his way home- 
wards, * * * Qur vessel had but one mast, 
with a large sail, besides a foresail and two 
small ones: it had what was intended to serve 
as a deck, and in her after-part was a species of 
hold, dignified by the name of a cabin, in 
which we stretched a carpet upon the sub- 
stratum of maize. She was navigated by five 
sailors, who were interested in the vessel’s 
adventure, and before the anchor was raised 
betook themselves to their prayers; which 
being ended, we steered our course through 
narrow channels, to the mouth of the Copi; 
and setting our sails, were wafted, by a stiff 
breeze, along the coast of Georgia. The mouth 
of the Phasis being speedily doubled, about 
noon we were in sight of the mountain behind 
Batum ; left the Caucasus on our stern, and 
gradually approached the lofty ranges of Asia 
Minor. Both of these elevated masses run 
nearly parallel to each other from north-east 
to south-west: a branch of the Caucasus 
passes through Suram, and forms a junction 
with the opposite chain; whilst at the foot of 
the three mountains lie the marshy plains of 
Mingrelia, and spacious forests of Guriel, 
through which flow the Phasis and Copi, de- 
scending from the towering Caucasus. 

As the wind continued favourable during the 
night, we determined upon holding our course, 
frail. as our bark was, in a straight line to 
Trebisond ; but were assailed the next morning 
by so strong a north-easter, that we were 
compelled to put our helm about, and make for 
the coast. The clouds were arrested by the 
mountain tops, and collecting in a heavy mass 
over them, we had scarcely time to gain a 
sheltered roadstead, when a tempest vomited its 
fury around us: it continued eight-and-forty 
hours, and we were obliged to wait until the 
forty-ninth, employing ourselves in the in- 
terval on the repair of our solitary mast, which 
the blast had snapped. Hospitality is so rare 
an article in this quarter of the globe, that our 
messmates canvassed the matter over and over 
again before ventured to set foot on shore ; 
and even then declined to take us with them, 


as we should have been inevitably consigned to 
incareeration. They had previously felt great 
alarm at the prospect of being compelled to 
take refuge in Batum, where they would have 
been certain to experience maltreatment. In 
fact the four or five districts between Trebisond 
and that place are generally at variance; nor 
can any native, much less a stranger, attempt 
to land without imminent danger. * * There 
are many bights, such as that in which we lay, 
along this coast: the mountain chains of Asia 
Minor run in a north-westerly direction ; and 
their points, jutting out into the sea, afford 
shelter to wind-bound navigators. 

We prosecuted our course towards midnight, 
and in the morning came in sight of Risa, or 
Irisa, a place of considerable traffic, which its 
inhabitants consider a gem in their sove- 
reign’s aigrette: it lies upon the sea-shore, 
and contains about four thousand souls. The 
houses are not crowded upon one another, as in 
other parts of Turkey; but each of them is 
encircled by trees, and many are surrounded 
by a fenced parterre, in which maize is grown. 
Some few, situated on the declivity of a hill, 
wore a picturesque appearance in the distance, 
but we were completely undeceived on a nearer 
approach: a similar impression accompanies 
the remote aspect of most of the towns, and 
even villages, in Turkey. The natives are 
happy in their choice’ of sites: they are an 
indolent race of beings, and their gazing pro- 
pensity impels them to prefer situations on 
which Nature has been lavish of her gifts ; but 
the inert habits of the Turk bring under the 
stranger’s closer eye a mass of ruins, instead 
of a knot of smiling habitations. No region 
would surpass the shores of the Black Sea in 
productiveness, were it not the scene of per- 
petual strife. 

Suermene, the next spot we made, was the 
native place of our captain and his crew—their 
land of promise; and in defiance of the phleg- 
matic mien they put on, their patience was 
evidently succumbing under the pitiless in- 
dolence of the breeze. ‘* God is great!” ex- 
claimed the captain, as if apprehensive that his 





as it turned out to be nothing more than a 
saloo in honour of our friends’ return, which 
they re-echoed from the muzzles of their own 
pieces. Anxious as I was to get loose from 
the pit in which I had been immured during 
the last four days, I was obliged to pass the 
night on board, and await the return of our 
crew. It appeared strange to me that the 
captain should venture to leave his ship and 
cargo in so perilous a neighbourhood with no 
better protection than a couple of travellers, 
who would have made but a sorry show against 
any predatory attempt. He certainly seemed 
struck when I made this observation to him, 
though he parried it by telling me, that from 
the moment the anchor was lowered, the 
property was looked upon as under the im. 
mediate safeguard of the inhabitants;—a 
strange sort of consanguinity this, between 
honesty and Vandalism ! 

At an early hour the next morning the sail. 
ors returned, with a number of their fellow. 
townsmen, who came to purchase their maize, 
and began their operations by coming up to us 
and examining our apparel: a dyer laid his 
indigo-clotted fingers upon my spectacles, and 
when he found his fist in such close proximity 
to my face, he seemed delighted beyond mea. 
sure with the freak it suggested, and evinced 
an intention of making me look blue upon the 
occasion. He was taken somewhat a-back 3 
however, when I ventured to push him away, 
but much more so when the captain stepped in 
between us and sided with me. ‘* What! isn’t 
this fellow an infidel ?” he inquired: * am I 
to lose my right of exercising my craft upon 
him ? am I doing any thing to hare him ?” 
There was sufficient point about these argu- 
ments to create an occasion for a pretty long 
discussion on the difference between a Frank 
and a Rajah; and my advocate dexterously 
enforced his remonstrances by a declaration, 
that on his return-voyage he would have to 
present the commandant of Redut-Kale with a 
certificate that he had taken due care of his 
passengers,—a circumstance which, as he al- 
leged, to a certain extent made him respon. 





over-anxious petitions had insulted his Maker ; 


faded from their brows. As we came alongside 
of the town in the afternoon, a boat put off 
from the shore: the helmsman carried a 
musket across his shoulder; his girdle was 
hung with pistols, a dagger, and several water- 
bullets. He instantly recognised the captain, 
who had been away a whole month. ‘ Ah! 
Ali Reis, is it you? Welcome back, my 
friend._Mahmud, I’m glad to see thee. But 
what infidels are those you have on board ?” 
“ They are sons of some noble Franks,” re- 
turned Ali Reis, “‘ and we are taking them to 
Trebisond.” ‘* You are welcome, sirs.”” ** Have 
you any thing new a-shore?” asked the 
Reis. ‘ Nothing at all; only the son of the 
Aga of Risa has murdered his cousin in a fit of 
jealousy, and is come to us for shelter; ’tis a 
fine lad: ay, and Allah forgive my bad 
memory, Hussein laid a charge of gunpowder 
under your neighbour’s house, and has blown 


cident.” ‘* That’s an unfortunate piece of 
business,” exclaimed Ali. ‘‘ Not worth another 


this confabulation our boat was lowered, the 
whole crew armed themselves completely, and 
made for the shore, as if they were about to 
take the place by storm. In a few minutes 
our ears were saluted with the din of mus- 





ketry ; but it was mere vow et preterea nihil ; 


sible for our good treatment. Thenceforward, 


and every lip responded “ God is great!” with} no further attempt was made to molest us. 
an affectation of unconcern which speedily! The aga of the village, who was interested in 
| the cargo, next made his appearance on board, 
| accompanied by the young man who had mur. 
| dered his relative but two days before ; he hav- 
|ing, by that deed of valour, approved himself 
| worthy of being appointed the aga’s body-guard. 
| During his visit, he descanted knowingly on 
| politics, insisted upon the indubitable supe- 
| riority of the Turks over every other power, 
|lost no opportunity of abusing the Russians, 


and, in conclusion, graciously permitted us to 
set foot upon his territory. Nota moment was 
wasted in availing ourselves of the license; and 
our first visit was to the bazar, which we found 
in no small bustle, in consequence of the arrival 
of a caravan from Balbut. But'not an indivi- 
dual would take usin. I had observed in the 
neighbourhood the ruins of a castle upon a 








it to atoms; five lives were lost by the ac-| 
| Though they had found nothing, they were 
| apprehensive lest the pasha should avail him. 
thought ; ’twas a parcel of children!”? During | self of the circumstance to extort a contribu- 


hill, but I was not allowed to approach it; for 
the inhabitants not only declared that it cons 
tained hidden treasures, but had even attempted 
one night to try their luck at an excavation. 


tion from them: and on this account, my in- 


| formant conjured me not to open my lips upon 
| the subject. 


Suermene contains about two thousand souls, 
Turks and Greeks. Their dwellings are low 
and insignificant, though built of stome; the 
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walls substantial enough for every purpose of 
defence; and most of the houses surrounded 
by an enclosure, in which maize (the principal 
food of their owners) is grown. They use it 
for bread and cakes, which are roasted in ashes, 
and esteemed a tit-bit: for my own part, I 
preferred the black rye-bread which I purchased 
at the bazar. The place also produces fruit, 
which is sent to Balbut: its olive-trees are 
numerous, though of a diminutive species ; and 
citrons succeed better at Risa, whence they are 
exported to Redut-Kale and Trebisond. A 
considerable traffic is also carried on in hazel- 
nuts and dried figs. The shops are ill supplied, 
and the majority of them belong to Greeks, 
who deal in woollens, cottons, tobacco, and 
groceries. Every shopkeeper has a loaded mus- 
ket at his elbow, and is frequently called upon 
to use it when an attack is made by the neigh- 
bouring villagers. But when a quarrel breaks 
out between them and the town’s-people, they, 
as Christians, are not allowed to employ fire- 
arms, but adopt a more prudent course, and 
put up with a cudgelling, as a ready means of 
terminating the broil. I was an eye-witness 
of the severe drubbing bestowed upon one of 


the capital of some ancient state. 


built. This pier is a great protection to vessel 
against the 


winter they are compelled to shelter at Pla 


In some places we perceived ruins —a sort of 
signal-posts that the traveller is peer’ hing 
“ oo Tuts charming song, sung by Mrs. Hugh 
several small points of the mountain ridges, and| has been heard ap-seuny ayes the Adelphi, 
I observed that a basaltic soil appeared to cover ? 
the limestone, which was the predominant mass 
throughout this elevated region. About five 
miles east of Trebisond I discerned two pyramids, : 
which are probably used as light-houses, on the| Evening Song to the Virgin. The Words by 
top of a hill. We ran into the harbourin the} Mrs. 

middle of the night, and were compelled to await 
the return of daylight before we could set foot) A very — duet (from the Forest Sanc. 
within the last capital of the Greek empire. | tuary), in whi 

Trebisond lies on the seashore, the port being| the beautiful sentiments of the poet. 

behind a promontory east of the town, beyond ‘ : 
the outer extremity of which a pier has been| Barneti’s Songs of the Minstrels: arranged 


ul north-west wind which . 
rages in the Euxine during the summer, but in WE have noticed these songs before, as ar- 


The Father Land. By John Barnett. 
Barnett, Moncrieff, and Co. 


when Monsieur Mallet drew his nightly crowds. 
It is written by Mr. Moncrieff, and is as de- 
lightful in the drawing-room as in the theatre. 


Hemans; the Music by her Sister. 
Willis. 


a sister’s music does justice to 


s| for the guitar by Eulenstein. 


Mayhew 
and Co. 


.| ranged for the piano-forte ; and have here only 


tana, about five miles off. The flat on which| to say that we like them almost better with 
the town lies, rises about ninety feet above the| Mr. Eulenstein’s graceful and easy guitar ac- 
level of the sea; the dwellings of the Greeks | companiments. 

and Armenians descending in an amphitheatre 
totheshore. The Christian population amounts | 4 posed by Mrs. Col. 

to five or six hundred ; but the Mahomedan is ae eee by Mire. Cel. Stewart, 


The White Maid of Avenel. Balls. 


= : late Miss Wai ight, and have h 
this ill-starred race, who objected to take up a/ estimated at sixty thousand. With the excep- <hr yghssoncg ie Sage: Monthy tasers 


hoe and join others of his own faith in working | tion of the French consul’s residence, the houses | i; at first hand), sung delightfully by its fair 
Every | are but of a mean description, and resemble a é 
Turk is abroad during the day-time; they col-| heap of prisons, for the walls are solid, and 


upon the aga’s property. * * * 


(though we never had the pleasure of hearing 


author. We could have fancied something 


: ildl t for the White Maid of 
lect in the bazar, smoke their pipes, and spend| what few windows embellish them look upon oo staan 


their hours in conversation: when evening ap-|the interior court-yards. 
proaches they go home to their families. Our|rangements are much of the same character as 
skipper (who was anxious we should not con-| those I saw in other parts of Turkey. Eve 
ceive him to be impatient to see his wife !) had| thing bespeaks the backward state of civilisa- 

tion ; and the European is perpetually reminded 
arrival, and avoided crossing his own thres-|of the necessity of keeping a careful look-out 
hold until the following day, when, as he did | after his sayings arid doings. 


his children sent to him on the day of his 


not think fit to favour us with an invitation, 





we were doomed to wander about like outcasts 
in our foreign habiliments, exposed to the hos- 
tile stare of his suspicious countrymen. That 
we might be more at our ease, we therefore 
returned on board of our vessel, and here we 
remained in durance two days longer, whilst 
the cargo was discharging, and some unexpected 
difficulty was adjusted. The pasha of Trebi- 
sond was at war with an aga, a neighbour of 
the Suermeniotes, who had made common cause 
with him; they did not dare, therefore, to 
suffer themselves to be seen by their enemies, 


the vessel and cargo; but got out of the di- 
occurrence among the Turks: on the one hand, 


they sent off proposals for settling their differ. 
ences to the pasha, and promised him due sub- 


mission and payment of the fisc; and, at the|“‘4 Romantic ballad” for the piano-forte, 
same moment, shipped off, in the bark which| Which, however, we have never seen: it is 
carried the despatches, fifteen men, with the|€*tremely well arranged for youthful begin- 


aga’s nephew at their head, to the assistance of | 
the rebel. These young adventurers, who were 
of course a sample of the most unruly fellows of 
the town, were destined to be our travelling 


to, and they preferred going ashore and making | , 
their = by land. The captain was as much 
delighted to get rid of them as ourselves, and 
eagerly resumed his course, fearing lest they 


should change their minds and come on board| Voie rarely, now, makes his once familiar 
notes heard by the public,—and this little piece 
causes us to regret his abstinence. It is above 


‘ the general compositions of the day,—each 
there were houses and gardens in all directions;|verse having a different air, and all being 


again. 
The coast of the Euxine, till we reached 
Trebisond, afforded a most delightful prospect ; 


and though judging from the uncultivated state | st 


of the soil ‘that the population must be scant,|cond verse is particularly melodious, though 


yet their dwellings lay so scattered as to give] it 


with an accompaniment for the Spanish guitar, 
the well-known and justly popular airs, ‘* Rise, 
Gentle Moon”—‘* My Sweet Guitar”—and 
“a Wreath of Roses.” 

t € only say that they display musical taste and 
who would have instantly made a caption of| talent of the first order, and are as pleasant 


A t and harmonious as the lover of melody could 
lemma by adopting an expedient of every-day | wish, 


THE words are by a Mr. Bartholomew, and 
: : the music is Weber’s last waltz, which we 
Pra - a nee met us on board | have heard tortured into so many shapes, that 
of a large vessel with a single sail; but as it] if ever so well done again, we could only ex- 
came on to blow hard, we were obliged to bring press regret at the hackneying of so beautiful 


MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

No. VIII. Popular Songs, &c. By 
C. Eulenstein. Mayhew and Co. 
Mr. EvLeEnsTEIN, the celebrated and extra- 
ordinary player on the Jew’s harp, or guim- 
bardes, has here arranged most beautifully, 


Of these, we need 


O give me but my Arab Steed. By 
T. A. Rawlings. Chappell. 


ers. 


O Music, sweet Music. 





C. Vernot. 


composition. 


The Elf-King ; a Song. By Aug. Voigt. 
Callcott. 


riking and original. The music of the se- 





the country an appearance of being well peopled. | the others. 


Their internal ar- 


superstitious romance. 

I’ll come again to Thee. J. H. Calcott. 
Cramer and Co. 

A BALLAD by Mr. Bayly, and the music fa. 

miliar to us as an old Scots air:—it is very 

pretty, though not one of this popular lyrist’s 

great hits. 


Andante e Rondo, from Semiramide. By 
A. Meves. Chappell. 

A Mavis would be well understood by our 

northern friends to mean @ thrush ; and this 

little piece is worthy of such a warbler. Our 

young friends could meet with nothing more 

easy, simple, and pretty. 


Adeste Fidelis; with Variations by W. E. 
Tipper. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

Ir is almost impossible to spoil this splendid 
air; and it is sufficient to say that Mr. Tipper 
has done justice to it, and rendered it more 
delightful by his sweet variations. 





PAGANINI. 
[Mr. Ackermann has obliged us with the following extract 


of a letter dated] 
Frankfort, September 1st, 1829. 

THE extraordinary violin-player Paganini has 
been performing here lately ; and although the 
playhouse prices were trebled on the occasion, 
it was overflowed—such was the desire to hear 
this celebrated musician. His execution is 
really wonderful. He goes to Paris, and then 
to London. The Literary Gazette of the latter 
metropolis contains a description of him, which 
is so truly exact, that no doubt great curiosity 
is already excited among the admirers of mu- 
sical performance. 








DRAMA. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue subscription in aid of this theatre has 
not, we regret to hear, succeeded so much as 
the hopes of its friends anticipated. It is a 
curious matter in theatrical history, that there 
is a very old precedent of a theatre in precisely 
the same situation with Covent Garden; and 
the proceedings on that occasion form a remark- 





is almost an injustice to distinguish it from 





able contrast to the present, and singularly ex- 
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hibit the difference of circumstances, manners, 
and public feelings. It was, we think, in 1633 
nearly two centuries ago), that the famous 
theatre of Black Fryers fell into overwhelming 
difficulties ; upon which an application was 
made to the government for aid and relief. 
Government appointed the magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex as a commission to inquire into the 
matter, and they made a Report to (if we re- 
member rightly) the privy council. In this 
they represented, that on calling the players 
before them and examining them, they pointed 
out the deplorable state into which the vested 
interests of the house, the performers, and a 
number of widows, tradesmen, &c. connected 
with, or employed by, the theatre, would be 
plunged if it were shut up; and they offered 
to carry it on if 16,000/.!!! were granted to 
them,—a monstrous demand, equal to fully 
five times its amount according to the value 
of money in our days! The commissioners 
very naturally demurred, and called for the 
particulars which could reach to so enormous 
asom. The players forthwith gave in the 
items, and it appeared from them that the 
total incumbrance of the Black Fryers was no 
less than 21,000/.!! Again taking this state- 
ment into their consideration, the justices esti- 
mated the concern very differently from the 
company of actors, which consisted of only 
twelve persons. They valued the interests of 
the two brothers Burbages, from whom the 
theatre was leased for fifty-one pounds per 
annum, at fourteen years’ purchase = 714/. ; 
some waste ground “for coaches to turn,” at 
a similar rate; and the wages of the players, 
properties, and other matters, altogether in 
various ways; making the total of relief, in 
their opinion, a little above 3000/.! instead of 
21,0007.! We cannot recollect how the affair 
ended, but simply that the Report was signed, 
among others, by Mr. Childe, the founder of 
the wealthy and distinguished family of that 
name. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A sroaD farce, called William Thompson, 
broadly acted, and broadly successful, was pro- 


duced on Friday week at this theatre; and 
has since furnished the less squeamish class of 
play-goers with abundant laughter. 


———-~ 


VARIETIES. 

Swiss Typography.—Such is the want either 
of writers or readers in Switzerland, that more 
than one half of the one hundred and thirty 
presses it has hitherto employed, have nothing 
to issue. Geneva stands at the head of the list, 
and has 18; Ziirich, 17; Basle and Argovia, 
16; Berne and St. Gall, not more than 9 to- 
gether ! 

The Zend-Avesta. — Among the Literary 
Notices in the Foreign Quarterly Review 
(No. VIII.), there is one which shews that 
the first’ European edition is not that of Pro- 
fessor Olshausen, of Kiel (as mentioned in our 
last Gazette, from a foreign journal), a previous 
edition having been commenced in Paris. 

Steam Carriages. — It is stated that Gurney’s 
steam-coach is really to start next month (the 
1st) in working—not experimental journeys—-for 
travellers between London and Bath. A steam- 
engine, on some new principle, has recently 
been tried in a boat on the Thames. We 
heard that it belonged to the same parties: 
the action seemed slow, and the noise was 
great. A Mr. Nathan Gough has been travel- 
ling in a steam carriage before the people of 
Manchester, at from five to seven miles an 











hour. Mr. Brown invites the scientific to 
witness the perfection of his gas apparatus for 
the same purposes at Old Brompton. Surely, 
among all the efforts, something efficient will 
be done. 

Paris Geographical Society. — At the sitting 
of the Paris Geographical Society, on the 4th 
instant, some details were communicated by 
M. Brue relative to the islands of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon; from which it appears 
that, in 1783, Miquelon formed a distinct 
island. Since that period, however, the sand, 
which divided them, has disappeared, and at 
the north there is an extensive bay, at the end 
of which is a port. This port it is intended 
greatly to improve, as it is thought it will 
afford a better shelter for vessels than Saint- 
Pierre, and be useful to the cod-fishery. The 
roads of Saint-Pierre are very magnificent, and 
the bay is formed by the eastern part of the 
Isle St. Pierre and the Isle of Dogs. M. Brue 
states that the chart of Newfoundland pub- 
lished in 1784 was very defective, and cal- 
culated to cause danger, as the fogs which 
prevail often prevent navigators, going from 
France to these islands, from observing their 
position. M. Brue mentions a rock under 
the water, near the isle Saint-Pierre, not 
pointed out in any chart, rectifies the errors 
relative to the fogs, and describes the bank 
of Saint-Pierre at the western extremity of 
the great bank. Mention is also made of the 
rocks of Cape Raze, which are found to be 
situated nearly one degree more to the east 
than they are marked in the chart of 1784. 
At the same sitting a favourable account was 
given to the Society of the progress which the 
young Ethiopians now in Paris have made in 
the sciences ; and it was stated ‘that they are 
about to translate the Geography of Malte- 
Brun into the Turkish language. One of them 
is also about to engrave several lithographic 
charts from the atlas of Malte-Brun and that 
of M. Brue. 

Literature. —A curious plan of literary 
agency is advertised in our usual columns: if 
the proposer gets as many fees as we get MSS., 
he will find it a flourishing concern; and we 
doubt not that, if properly conducted, it might 
be useful to débutants in the thorny paths of 
publishing. 

Turco-Lancasterian- System.—The St. Pe- 
ter’s of Mussulmen is the great mosque of 
Damascus, constructed by Abdolmelek, the 
fifth caliph of the house of Ommia. This su- 
perb edifice is six hundred feet long from east 
to west, and one hundred and fifty feet broad 
from north to south; its erection is said to 
have cost the enormous sum of five millions 
of ducats (2,250,000/.), and its daily expense 
to have amounted to three hundred (140/.). 
The various services of the day were per- 
formed by sixteen imams; and during the 
nights of the Ramadan it was resplendent with 
twelve thousand lamps! This was the mosque 
in which, as we are informed by Tefkeretub- 
hikem, Ebu Diirda, a disciple of the Prophet, 
and the chief reader of the Koran, adopted 
the system ascribed to Lancaster: one pupil 
taught one or more of his comrades; and in 
this way Ebu Diirda instructed 1,600 youth at 
a time in the art of reading the sacred books 
of Islamism. 

Education in the Lower Seine.—The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the degree of instruc- 
tion of the young men who were submitted to 
the drawing for the conscription of the Depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine in 1828 :— Sub- 
mitted to the drawing, 5,331, (in 1827, 5,583) ; 
number able to read, 277, (in 1827, 172); to 


read and write, 2,374, (in 1827, 2,324); unac- 
quainted with either, 2,469, (in 1827, 2,684) ; 
number of those whose instruction was not 
ascertained, 211, (in 1827, 403). It results, 
by the comparison of these two tables, that the 
number of young men able to read in 1828 
exceeds that of 1827 by 105; and of those who 
could both read and write by 50; and the 
number of those who know neither is less 
by 215. 

Revenues, &c. of the Pasha of Egypt.—It 
is stated in a letter from Alexandria, dated 
May 18th, that the total amount of the re~ 
venues of the pasha of Egypt does not exceed 
19,930,000 piastres, which is thus made out : 
Direct taxes on land, date-trees, &c. nominally 

valued at 14,000,000 piastres, but of less 

real value, on account of the absolute want 

of means of payment by many of the agri- 

culturists, &c. 

Duties of customs 
Fees for private monopolies 
Profit to the treasury upon 150,000 quintals 
of cotton, taken at three piastres, and sold 
in Europe at eight piastres 
Ditto, 20,000 quintals of flax and 60,000 ard. 
of flax-seed, which are taken by the pasha 
at three and two piastres, and sold at eight 
and five piastres 

Ditto upon manufactured goods taken and 
sold in the same way 

Ditto upon provisions for exportation 

Ditto upon sugar, gums, indigo, elephants’ 
teeth, and other articles 

Ditto upon coining at the mint 


Total, 19,930,000 

Sugar for Wine.—M. Mollerat, an experi- 
mental chemist of Pouilly, near Seurre, has 
substituted sugar extracted from potatoes for 
that of the sugar-cane, in sweetening those 
wines in which tartaric acid abounds. His 
motive for this substitution is, that the sugar 
of the latter, and that of the grape, are of a 
different nature, whereas the sugar from pota- 
toes bears a strong affinity to it. 

Gymnastics. —The Revue Encyclopédique, 
adverting to a description in the Edinburgh 
newspapers of a festival at which a number of 
Highlanders went through certain gymnastic 
exercises, in which description it was stated: 
that the best leaper sprang fifty inches from 
the ground, and that a weight of twenty-one 
pounds was cast to a distance of thirty-one 
feet four inches, and a hammer of twelve 
pounds to a distance of sixty-seven feet four 
inches,—observes, that certainly there can have 
been no exaggeration in the statement, and 
that many of the villagers in France, without 
having had any gymnastic training, would dis. 
pute the palm with the Scotch, either in leap- 
ing or in throwing the quoit. 

Greece. — Independent Greece is at present 
divided into thirteen departments; seven con- 
tinental, and six insular. The continental de- 
partments comprehend a surface of 6,439 square 
miles, and a population of 300,000 souls ;* the 
insular departments comprehend a surface of 
1,339 square miles, and a population of 196,000 
souls: making in the whole a surface of 7,778 
square miles, and a population of 496,000 souls. 

Population of Paris.—According to the last 
census, the population of Paris amounts to 
713,765 ; the number of births yearly to 25,156 Fy 
marriages, 6,465; and deaths, 22,917. It is esti- 
mated that there arein that capital 346,188 men ; 
367,796 women; 224,922 hearths; 366,000 
individuals living upon their property, or by 
their industry ; 348,000 by their daily labour ; 
77,192 from charity ; 3,987 sick in the hos- 
pitals; 9,771 infirm or aged persons in the 
workhouses; 12,580 foundling children ; 16,000 





* In the best times of Greece the same space was occu- 
pied by not fewer than 205 cities and towns; and by a 





population of about 2,200,000 souls. 
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men in m; 429 public functionaries ; 
10,450 clerks ; 446 individuals connected with 
the law; 1,139 at the Institute and the Uni- 
versity ; 47,000 students ; and 80,000 domes- 
tics. This population, says a French paper, 

ys annually upon property and industry, 
in contributions fonciéres, 10,404,000f. ; per- 
sonelle, 6,230,000f.; doors and windows, 
1,942,000 f.; patentes (licenses) 4,626,000F. ; 
contributions indirectes, 10,000,000f. ; expenses 
of justice, contracts of sale, registries, rights of 
succession, mortgages, fines, &c. 11,200,000f. ; 
upon building materials, 1,300,000f.; upon 
journals, cards, public carriages, and pass- 
ports, 2,000,000f. ; lotteries, 25,000,000f. ; to- 
tal, 76,702,000f.;—to which may be added 
22,100,000f. for excise (octroi) duties on 
articles entering Paris; 6,515,000f. duties 
upon provisions sold in the markets; and 
7,772,600. the amount produced by the farm. 
ing of the gaming tables; making a total of 
112,043,600f. ; and to this must be added the 
customs’ duties upon articles of consumption 
from abroad, making a total of public and 
municipal taxes on the inhabitants of Paris 
amounting to 165f. per head. From 1817 to 
1827 the population of Paris increased 176,463, 
or about 25 percent. The increase in the 
number of houses during the same period was 
2,671, being about 10 per cent. The average 
number of inhabitants to each house in 1817 
was 26,%4,; in 1827 it was 30;31,. 

Count Daru, the well-known author of 
the History of Venice, died a few days ago at 
his seat near Paris, aged sixty-two. 

Silk-Worms. — The Society of Domestic 
Economy in France have, at the suggestion 
of Count Lasteyrie, offered several premiums 
for the cultivation of mulberry-trees, in dif- 
ferent parts of France where they are not now 

lanted, for the purpose of feeding silk-worms. 
The count asserts that silk-worms may be 
reared, and fine silk procured from them, in 
almost every part of France; and he states 
that a sample of silk produced in the North of 
France was pronounced by some Milanese 
manufacturers to be better than their own. 
The value of the raw silk used in France 
annually is 112 millions of francs, of which 
to the value of only 15 or 16 millions is of 
French production; so that more than 100 
millions of francs are paid annually for foreign 
silk. It appears that in Flanders, and at Ber- 
lin, the cultivation of silk is carried on to a 
great extent, and with decided success. 

The Hocco.—General Lafayette has imported 
from South America two birds, male and 
female, called hocco, which are now at his 
estate, near Paris. This bird, which is wild 
in South America, becomes speedily as tame as 
the domestic fow], and thrives in our climates. 
The hocco is as large as a small turkey, and 
its flesh is said to be exquisite. The female 
in the possession of General Lafayette has 
laid six eggs, but they were broken by acci- 
dent. It is thought, however, that it will 
soon lay again, and that the breed may be 
propagated to a t extent. 

Dried Apples and Pears.—The apples and 
pears which arrive here in a dried state from 
France, are thus prepared. The fruit is put 
into boiling water, in which it is left until it 
becomes soft. It is then taken out and care- 
fully peeled, the stalk being left on. To pre- 
vent any loss of juice, it is placed on a strainer, 
under which is a dish. When peeled it is put 
into an oven heated to the ordinary tempera- 


ture for bread, and left there 24 hours. When | nals, 


taken out and cold, the fruit is pressed flat 


between the hands; dnd after being plunged | thinkin 





in its own juice, which has been set apart for 
that purpose, it is packed in boxes and ex- 
ported. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Tales of a Grandfather: Third Series.—We had pre- 
viously announced this forthcoming publication, but the 
statement that it was not in preparation reached us from 
so high and authentic a quarter last week, that we did 
not hesitate to insert it the Literary Gazette. We 
were, however (as weare sure our informant was), misled 
—for the work is in progress, the first volume finished, 
and the second in the course of printing. Nay, all the 
plates are engraved and ready,—the frontispiece of the 
first volume being a portrait of the Chevalier St. George, 
and the vignette the execution of Lord Derwentwater 
and his unfortunate fellow-sufferers. The second Vol. 
has a portrait of the great Duke of Argyle, and a vig- 
nette of a celebrated incident which took place at the 
Battle of Sheriff Muir: Vol. III. portrait of a Highland 
Chieftain out in ‘‘ the Forty-five;” and a vignette of 
Flora Macdonald. In short, this Third Series is ex- 
pected to be out so early as November. With these par- 
ticulars before us, we unhesitatingly correct the error in 
our last No. 

The Bijou appears this season among its brother An- 
nuals with (we are told) high graphic and literary attrac- 
tions. The embellishments are from pictures by Law- 
rence, Stothard, Wilkie, Bonington, &c. ; including por- 
traits of the King, from the original in the possession of 
Sir William Knighton, and of Mrs. Arbuthnot,—both by 
the President R.A. 

We are glad to hear that the Life and Times of Daniel 


de Foe is preparing for publication. If well executed, we FE 


do not know a literary biography, or a period to illustrate 
in the whole sonal of Phist 
culated to make an interesting publication. 

Now that Portugal, notwithstanding its ancient - 
deur and modern interest, and after so much has b 
written respecting it, has almost ceased to be recognised 
among nations, it must appear singular that a new work 
on that country is announced from Lisbon, although 
under the simple title of «* Gleanings of an English Her- 
mit in Portugal during the Years 1827, 1828, and 1829.” 
This work, however, professes to offer chiefly informa- 
tion on subjects that have not been hitherto treated, de- 
rived from personal observation and close intercourse 
with the natives ofall classes. Historical and antiquarian 
researches, accounts of interesting —_— in the city and 
suburbs of Lisbon, tours for health, pleasure, &c.—are 
also promised. 

Preparing for publication, Some Account of the Life 
and Writings of White Kennett, D.D., Minister of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, afterwards Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, by W. Burgess, 

The third Number of the Enigmatical Entertainer, and 
Mathematical Associste, for the year 1830, is announced. 

The Hamburgh Reporter states that the publication of 
Childe Harold, translated into German by Baron Von 
Zedlitz, has been prohibited by the Austrian authorities 
at Vienna. 

Le Compilateur, in a recent Number, has an article on 
the state of the press in France, by which it appears that 
there are now in Paris 152 journals, literary, scientific, 
and religious, and seventeen political—in all, 169. Of 
these papers 151 are constitutional, or, as they are called, 
liberal—the eighteen others being more monarchical in 
their spirit. The 15} constitutional journals have, it is 
stated, 197,000 subscribers, 1,500,000 readers, and d 


nglish literature, better cal- Ss 


tt diocese: four are, it is as. 
funds of the Jesuits; the 
1 as monarchical, but of little in. 
fluence. With respect to the state of public opinion in 
France, it averages, according to the same authority, 
among 100 electors in one college 
public functionaries, four j 


and forty-three 
latter give forty votes to constitutional i 
with eight merchants, two physicians, four notaries, one 
attorney, two advocates, three judges and revocable func- 
oo make up in all sixty constitutional votes out of 
ie 
In the Press.—Selections from Pliny’s Natural History, 
with English notes, for the use of Schools, by the Rey. 
W. Turner.—The Mother and her Daughters.—A Ma- 
nual of the cr! of the Human Body, in Health and 
Disease.—A third edition of the Laconics. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Edinburgh Review, No. XCVIII. 6s. sd. — Knapp’s 
Universal History, 6th edit. 12mo. 5s. sheep.—Identity of 
the Druidical and Hebrew Religions, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Sander’s Select Florist, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Paget’s Way 
of Peace, 12mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Christian’s Manual, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. bds. —Brasse’s (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
royal 12mo. 5s. bds.—Seager’s Abridgment of Hoogeveen, 
on — bds.—Valpy’s Septuagint, with Apocrypha, 

VO» li. Is, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
Barometer. 

53. 29.39 to 29.30 

47. — 65. | 29:59 Stationary 

: 2. | 99.54 to 20% 


39. 
44. 29 29,24 


16 — 
38. 29.58 — 29,71 
— 29.54 


y — 42 — 29.58 

Wind variable, prevailing S.W. 

The frequent and heavy rains of the past week have 
been the cause of considerable damage in various parts of 
the ome 

Rain fallen, two inches and °075 of an inch. 

Imonton. CHARLES H. ADAms. 
Latitude-.-... 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 

METEOROLOGY.— On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
15th inst., Deptford was visited by a short but violent 
storm of thun and lightning: the flashes of lightning 
were of unusual vividness, and the peals of thunder very 
loud and protracted. At two minutes and a half after 
four a fire-ball fell a few yards to the north of St. Paul’s 
church,* but without doing any damage: it was accom- 
= by a s cracking explosion; its course was 

rom the west, and inclined to the horizon in an angle of 
about forty degrees; the more condensed part of the 
ball, as observed at the distance of about fifty yards, was 
probably nine or ten minutes in diameter, of an irregular 
form, and reddish hue; the colour of the streams that 
proceeded from the upper part and sides more nearly re- 
sembled the flash of i htning with which the descent of 
the ball and the explosion was simultaneously attended, 
The storm came from the north-west, and did not con- 
tinue longer than twenty minutes: about twelve minutes 
after the fire-ball fell, the sun was shining ew « 

Deptford. . TB. 








an income of 1,155,200 francs; the eighteen others have 
21,000 subscribers, 192,000 readers, with an income of 
437,000 francs. It goes on to give the names of the edi- 
tors of the ten principal papers, as follows:—Le Moniteur, 
the official paper, 2,500 to 4000 subscribers, prin- 
cipally pul functionaries—MM. Massabiau, Pouchet, 
Amar, Aubert de Vitry.—Le Constitutionnel: 18,000 to 
20,000 subscribers—MM. Etienne, Jay, Dumoulin, Léon, 
Thiers, Thiessé, Année, Desvoisins, Count de Laborde, 
foe we Anaya oe des : 13,000 to 14,000 
subscribers — MM. Bertin-Devaux, abe ay Feletz, 
Lesourd, Guisot, Salvandy, St. Marc-Gi ‘in, Becquet, 
M. de Chateaubriand.—Quotidi : 5000 subscribers— 
MM. Laurentie, Michaud, Soulier, Mennechet, Merle, 
Larose, Audibert, F. Lalone, Bazin, and Charles Nodier. 
—Courrier Francais: 4,500 subscribers—MM. Chatelain, 
Keratry, Jouy,.Avenel, de la Pelouse, A. Jussieu, Mo- 
reau, Guyet, Pradt, B. Constant.—Journal du Com- 
merce: 3,500 subscribers—M M. Best, Larrejuy, Rouen, 
Deslojes, J. Gensoul, Leclerc, Guillemont, ‘Thomas.— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret we cannot be more agreeable to W. G. H. 

*« A beginner” need not fear our harshness, though we 
cannot insert his poem. 

Te the Editor, &c. 

Str,—In your criticism of 29th ult., on my ‘ Sim- 
plicity of Health,” you more than indirectly say that I 
published Mr. Abernethy’s favourable opinion of the 
work without his consent. I think that you would not 
willingly hurt my moral character; and as this may in- 
jure me, I hope that you will allow for my defence the 
same extensive circulation that promulgated the un- 
founded charge. 

When Mr. Abernethy ee himself in favour of 
my production, I requested his permission to publish the 
circumstance, and I sent him a copy of what I proposed 
to state. To this he consented, on condition of my omit- 
ting some effusions of gratitude for his disinterested 





Gazette de France : 7000 subscribers—MM. de G » 
Colnet, Sevelingues, Boisbertrand, Bénaben, de Rouge- 
mont, R. Perrin, Mme. Bolly, and the Counts de Pey- 
ronnet and de Corbiéne.—Messager des Chambres: This 
paper, which since the accession of the Polignac ministry 
seems to have taken up liberal ideas, has 2,500 sub- 
scribers—MM. A. Romien, J. Janin, Brucker, Veron, 
Royer, &c.: its late editors were MM. Malitourne and 
Capefigue.—Tribune des Déj mens, a new paper, 100 
subscribers—M. Daunou, and the writers of the Revue 
Encyclopédique.—N Journal de Paris : 1000 to 1,500 
subscribers— MM. Leon-Pillet, Montglave, Eusébe Sal- 
verte. These are all published in the capital: those 
printed in the provinces it calculates at seventy-five jour- 





» exclusive of papers for advertisement, and minis- 
terial bulletins, Of these, sixty-six are constitutional, 
supported only by their subscri of the same way of 

Mémoriat 


g- One, de Toulouse, is supported 


kindness d it may be well called, for I am 
even yet unknown to him! I regret my being thus 
forced to proclaim a private matter; but it explains, 
however, why I have been so reserved in my praise of 
Mr. Abernethy, to whom I owe so much. " 

As to your strictures on my work, authors being fair 
= for the public press, I only complain that you se- 
ected those passages alone that you thought were the 
most unimportant, and that even those you generally 
presented unconnectedly, and of course disadvantageously. 
‘o this I object, as not being a very fair kind of review; 
but as you appeared to be in a peculiarly severe mood, 
for reasons perhaps not inexplicable, I feel obliged by the 
general courtesy of your language. HoRTATOR. 


* Since wri the above, it has been discovered that 





the spire of the church was struck, and damaged by the 
electric fluid. P 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


peemoansen: In reply to 
lately d by Mr. Hullmandel, I 


a Pamphlet 
beg to make the 


following ste rll os 
Ist. t Mr. Hullmandel has been a pupil of Mr. Engelmann, 
so far as paying a sum of money every year for instruction con- 
stitutes a pupil. The sum certainly was a mere trifle. 
Sdly. That the preparation of yellow Sacing wes discovered in 
1 h at Mulh an i d 





ITERATURE. A Gentleman, practically 
acquainted both with the Business and Profession of Li- 
terature, otiers bis Services as the Medium of Communication 
between Authors and Publishers for the Sale of MSS. and other 
Literary Property. His Plan is intended not merely to obviate 
the unpleasantness and delays incident to personal and direct 
application, but embraces peculiar and substantial advantages, as 
detailed in the circular of the business, to be had by applying at 
the Advertiser’s Chambers, 41, Leicester Square, South, near the 
Western Literary Institution; or by letter, post-paid, addressed 
to Mr. A. Picken, there. 
The Revision and Arrangement of MSS. and other Editorial 
Labour, as also Translation, form Part of the Business. 





le ngelmann’s 
besn house in Paris, where, after some experiments, it was found 
to beso us that it was entirely given up. I have nodoubt 
that Mr. Hullmandel was made acquainted with the circum- 
stance; but supposing that was not the case, what blame could it 
reflect on Mr. Engelmann, not to have communicated a process 
be as for nothing? The yellow facing used by 
Mr. Engelmann, I know to be a dangerous and uncertain pro- 
cess. It may succeed completely in one instance, and be an 
entire failure in twenty. I have some reasons to suppose that the 
preparation employed by Mr. Hulimande! is the same, having 
etched several drawings made on stones prepared by him, the 
last of which was the portrait of Boning Mr. Hull del 
told the artist (Mr. Colin) that it was impossible for any one but 
himself to etch that drawing with success, as it was made upon 
‘yellow facing, which was a discovery of his, and a secret to all 
other lithographic printers. Notwithstanding this, the publishers 
Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Co.) confided the drawing to me, and 

have succeeded in etching and printing it in the most perfect 
manner. It is therefore not unfair to suppose that he who knows 
how to treat a preparation is acquainted with its principles; and 
I may add, that were I obliged to prove the uncertainty of that 

, I could give facts from one of the very artists quoted by 
Mr. Hullmandel, which would put the question to rest for ever. 

Sdly. It is asse: that Mr. Crofton Croker is a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Engelmann, Graf, Coindet, and Co. This, as one 
of that firm, I declare to be false, and I have observed that that 
gentleman has also contradicted this assertion. 

the writer may have been of the article entitled the 
« History of Lithography,” in the “ Foreign Review,” he had no 
interest whatever in speaking well of my establishment. 

I have seen with pleasure that Mr. Hullmandel says he had 
been most willing to break his agreement with Messrs. Engel- 
mann and Co., because it at once destroys reports which had 

sively circulated,—that our b was formed 








in this country contrary to the said agreement. 

As to i jals produced by Mr. Hull del, one has 
been evidently granted through politeness, and, from its vague 
expressions, cannot be of any use to its possessor. On Mr. Har- 
ding’s letter I must remark, t that gentleman having from 
friendship towards Mr. Hullmandel given him all his drawings 
to print, he has no right to speak of the comparative merits of 
other blishments, much less to attribute a superiority to his 
friend, At all events, neither of these letters proves that the yel- 
low facing is Mr. Hullmandel’s discovery,—a discovery of too 
little importance for me to have taken this method of refuting, 
had not Mr. Hullmande!l’s assertions involved in the question the 


conduct of one of my L yeyenre 
it certainly shall be the last time, that ; 
1 a let 





This is the first, an: 
vill answer Mr. Hullmandel’s ci nd pamy 
should not even now have done so, had not Mr. Hullmandel pub- 
lished assertions as false as they are injurious to Mr. Engel- 


mann. 

Let the public, who can feel no interest in statements and 
counter statements, decide who is the best lithographic printer, 
from the works produced by their respective presses. 

JOHN COINDET. 


14, Newman Street, \6th Sept. 1829. 


R. COPLAND will begin his WINTER 
COURSE of LECTURES on the NATURE and 
TREATMENT of DISEASES, at the Medical School, Little 
an Street, Soho, on u: y, the Ist of October, at Four 
Clock. Dr. C.’s Pupils will also be entitled to attend his Prac- 
tice at the Royal Infir: for Children, and his Lectures on the 
Influence of Climate on Health, and on the Diseases of Warm 


tries. 
Apply to Dr. C., Bul 











de Street, C: dish Square. 








R. ALCOCK will commence his 

WINTER COURSE of LECTURES on the PRIN- 

CIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY, at the School of Ana- 

tomy, &c. Little Dean Street, Soho, London, on Monday, 5th of 

October, at Seven o’Clock in the Evening. 

established in practice, desirous of renewing their 

ical attainments, may assisted and superintended in a 

7 eo of Operative Surgery, adapted to their particular 

Particulars on application to Mr. Alcock, 11, New Burlington 
Street, Regent Street, between the Hours of 10 and 12 A.M. 

In the press, and nearly ready, 

Lectures on Practical and Medical Surgery, 
comprising Observations and Reflections on Surgical Education, 
on the Investigation of Disease, and on the ordinary Duties of the 
Surgeon, illustrated by Engravings; forming Part of an extended 
Course, on the Principles and Practice Surgery, delivered 
during 1828 and 1829. By Thomas Alcock, Surgeon. 





Fisher's Illustrations of England and Ireland. 
This day is published, Nos. XI. eA XII. and Part III. of 


ANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED, con- 

J taining Eight Views, viz. the Exchange, Royal Institu- 

tion, Town Hall and Part of Market Street, in Manchester; St. 

George’s and St. Michael’s Churches, Liverpool; St. Helen's 
Church, Sefton; and St. Mary’s Church, Prescot. 
Also, No. VI. of ‘ 

Treland Illustrated, containing Views of Jen- 
kinstown Castle and Castle Howel, County Kilkenny; and the 
a and Interior of the Church of the Carmelite Friary, 

in. 
» No. 
1 


Also, V. of 1 
The National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
Eminent P. ag the Ni h Century, ini 
Portraits and Memoirs of the Marquess Wellesley, Sir Hum- 

Phrey Davy, and Major-General Sir Henr Torrens. 

Imperial 8vo. 3s.; ditto Proofs, on India paper, 5s. per Num- 
ber; befare letters, 5s. each Portrait, can be had of Messrs. 
Colnaghi and Co. Pali Mall East. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 31, Newgate Streete 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Second edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. en 

ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
CALCUTTA to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 

Years 1827 and 1828. 

By Mrs. CHARLES LUSHINGTON. 
* We have no hesitation in ding Mrs. L 
Journal to our readers as a pleasing and interesting little volume. 
The shape in which it has been brought out, combining cheap- 
— elegance, is also worthy of approbation.”—Oriental 
‘erald. 


hi 
's 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, in 1 thick vol. 3d edition, much enlarged and 


Lady Morgan's New Work, &c. &c. 
Just published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
HE BOOK of the BOUDOLIR. 
By LADY MORGAN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

2. Personal and Literary Memorials. B 
woe Best, Esq. Author of “‘ Four Years in France,” and “ I 
as it is.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

3. History of the late Catholic Association. 
By Thomas Wyse, Jun. Esq. of Waterford, one of the Members. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

4. Memoirs of the King of Sweden, by 
William George Meredith, Esq. A.M. ef Brazennose College, 
Oxford. In 8vo. 12s. 

5. The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs, the 
Third and luding Volume, ising her Private Corre- 
spondence with Napoleon, her Family, and Friends. 10s. 6d.; 
French, 8s. 

6. ‘St. Petersburgh ; a Journal of Travels to 
and from that Capital, through Flanders, along the Banks of the 
Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Silesia, Bava- 
ria, and France. By A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
M.R.S. &c. 2d edition, in 2 large vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, price 
21. 2s. bound and lettered. 

“ “ It should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”— 
as. 





~ In Bvo. price Bs. 6d. cy va 
HESAURUS ELLIPSIUM LATINA. 
Latino 
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improved, price 15s. 

rel > 
MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, S 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, embra- 
cing all the Modern Imp: in ici Cc ini 
also a copious Collection ef approved Prescriptions, Medical 
Management of Children, most effectual is of rendering 
Assistance in Cases of emergency, Rules of Diet, Virtues and 
Doses of all Medicines, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We jentiously r dit. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the 
advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the 
hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited by its wis- 
dom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is not only incomparably superior to Buchan’s, but 
also to every similar work in our language.’’— Wesleyan Maga- 
2 








ime. 
«It will be found a very valuable acquisition to the family 
library.”—Imperial Magazine. 
“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Lon- 
don Weekly Review. 
“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.” —Jionthly Olio, No. 16. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
ndon; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 
price 8s. 6d. Z 
2. A Treatise on Indigestion, illustrating 
the Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and Treatment, of the prevailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful Complaints originating in those Disorders, as 
Tic Douloureux, Gout, Fulness of Blood in the Head, &c. 
“ We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively calied for.”—London Medical 
Journal. 


Mill’s India.—New Edition. 

In 6 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 12s. 3d edition, corrected, 
T= HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
Elements of Political Economy. 3d edition, 
in 8vo, price 8s. boards. 
Also, just published, 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hu- 


man Mind, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boards. 


Novels by Distinguished Writers. RHKey 
Lately published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street ; 
and to be had at all respectable Libraries. 
HE NEW FOREST. 


By the Author of “‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 6d. 


&. . 

Devereux, by the Author of “ Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned.” In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The King’s Page. By the Author of “ Al- 
mack’s Revisited.” 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Traits of Travel; or, Tales of Men and 
rg By the Author of “« Highways and Byways.” In 3 vols. 

ss . 

The Chelsea Pensioners, a Series of Tales, 

by the Author of the “ Subaltern.” 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Gentle Recruit—a Day on Neutral Ground 
—Saratoga—Maida—a Pyrenean Adventure—the Rivals. 

Tales of Passion, by the Author of ‘ Gilbert 
Earle.” In 8 vols. 31s. 6d. : 

Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress of 
“ Hungarian Tales.” In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 
By the Author of ** Letters from the East,” “ Tales of the West 

England,” &c. In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard. Contents: 
The Englishman's Tale—The Wallachian’s Tale—The Captain’s 
Tale—The Augustine’s Tale—The Englishwoman’s Tale—The 
Y oar~ i Tale—The Italian's Tale, &c. &c. 2d edition, 3 vols. 

4. i. 

Granby. 3d edition, in 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 

Yesterday in Ireland. A Series of Tales, 
by the Author of“ To-day in Ireland.” In 4 vols. ll. lle. 6d. 

Sailors and Saints. By the Authors of the 
“ Naval Sketch Book.” 2d edition, in 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


ctore 
ELIA PALAIRET, 1760. 
Reprinted by E. H. BARKER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk, 
with Corrections and Additions. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Price 6s. 
+ . 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW;; or, 
Critical Journal, No. XCVIII. 

Contents :—Art. I. Westminster Review, No. 21, Art. 16; Ben- 
tham’s Defence of Mill; Utilitarian System of Philosophy—LI. 
Ireland; its Evils and their Remedies. ichaei 
Sadler, Esq. 
the King’s re— n Duties; Licensing Sys- 

+ Military Education ; James's Military Diction: ; the 
Military Library; Lieut.-Col. Napier’s History of the Fonlasuler 
War—VI. Gothic Architecture; Britton’s Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain—VII. Signs of the Times; Anticipation, 
or a Hundred Years hence; the Rise, Progress, and present State 
of Public Opinion in Great Britain—Irving’s Last Days—VIII. 
Cunningham’s Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects; Mr. Martin—IX. United States of Ame- 
rica; Notions of the Americans, by a Travelling Bachelor; Basil 
Hall's Travels in North America, &c. &c. 

No. XCIX. will be published in October. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and Adam Biack, Edinburgh. 


Miss Edgeworth’s admired Works for Youth. 

Lately published by R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; J. 
Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
a and Marshall; new and improved editions of the fol- 

ARENT’S ASSISTANT ; or, Stories for 
Children, in 6 vols, 12s. half-bound. 
2. Little Plays for Children; forming the 
7th Vol. ofthe above. Price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
3. Early Lessons, 4 vols. 11s. half-bound. 
4. Rosamond ; a Sequel to Early Lessons, 

2 vols. 5s. half-bound. 

5. Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in Early Les- 
sons, 3 vols. 9s. half-bound. 

6. Harry and Lucy concluded; being the 
last Part of Early Lessons, 4 vols. 12mo. 17¢. half-bound. 

7. Moral Tales, 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. boards, 

8. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap, 12s. bds. 

9. Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

” 10. Poetry Explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half- 
und. 

11. Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 
12. Essays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 
iS 


12mo. 16s. 6d. board: 


A Present for a Young Lady. 
Handsomely pre in 18mo. with an el it Frontispiece, 
drawn by Harvey, and engraved by J. W. Cook, price 5s. 
neatly half-bound, 
;; LLEN CAMERON ; a Tale for Youth. 
By EMILY ELIZABETH RANKIN. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, just published, y 
The Parent’s Offering; or, Interesting 
Tales for Youth of both Sexes. By Mrs. Caroline Barnard. In 
12mo. with a fine Frontispiece. v4 new edition, enlarged, price 
5s. half-bound. i 
Mrs. Leicester’s School ; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. In 12mo. with 
a beautiful Frontispiece, after a Drawing by Harvey, price 4s. 
. half-bound. 
In 3 vols. post Bvo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
ICHELIEU, a Tale of the Court of 
France. 
“« A very superior work, and one well calculated for extensive 
popularity. e eventful days of ‘ Richelieu’ are an admirabl 
od; quite untrodden ground, and abounding in events of 
every species of the picturesque, the terrible, the mysterious, and 
the ic. We congratulate Mr. James no less on the judg- 
ment which has chosen the subject, than on the talent which 
developed it.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
“One of the most leasing and attractive works that the season 
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